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DISTINGUISHING MILITARY AIRCRAFT James Carlton Barham, Fort Sill, Ckla. 


Thousands of civilians are learning to distinguish 
latest Army Air Forces and Navy aircraft through the 
cooperation of the newspapers with the Aviation News 
Committee of the Aeronautica! Chamber of Commerce «? 
America. - 

In each issue of ion News Features, published 
by the Committee, s e to the newspap~ 
ers silhouettes of a late mde] military airplane. 
Qne of the recent ones is that of the Martin B-26 
"flying torpedo” bomber, which is reproduced on the 
back cover of this issue of TH! AIR CORPS NEWS 
LETTER. 

"Described by its designers as-faster than most of 
the Pursuit ships now fighting in Burope,” says the 
accompanying test, "the B-26 is the U.S. Air C ps' 
newest and most advanced bomber. This product of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company is striking proof of she 
American aircraft industry's ability to produce the 
most modern combat airplanes, for the B-26 bas armr 
plate, self-sealing fuel tanks, a power driven gun 
turret and a tail turret. 

"You'd be able to recognize this medium bomber by 
its tricycle landing gear, large tail structure, 
four~bladed propellers, all-plastic nose and the 
sleck nacelles housing the two Pratt and Whitney en~ 


- 
J 


civilians are coll the silhouettes 
Bnd vp easily read bockieteefer use in spotting 
aircraft should they be called upon to aid in the 
national defense. 
Ke 


NEW OFFICERS FOR AIR CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 


The following-namei 37 Air Corps Reserve officers 
were appointed 2nd Lieutenants in the Air Corps, 
Regular Army, and assigned to stations, as follows; 


Henry John Amen, Randolph Field, Texas. 


Arthur Lou's Birleffi, Piarco Field, Trinidad 
Russell Keith Brock, Ontario, Calif. 
Grover Cleveland Brown, Barksdale Field, La. 
Rober? Wiygul Burns, Quarry Heights, Canal Zcne. 
Carver Thaxton Bussey, Gunter Field, Ala. 
Marshall. Pyron Camp, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Robert Brown Coen, Fort Shafter, T.H. 
William Allen Daniel, Fort Knox, Ky. 
Robert Gabel Emmens, McChord Field, Wash. 
Quinter Pau! Gerhart, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone 
James William Guthrie, Quarry Heights, Cana). Zone 
David Warren Hassemer, Fort Shafter, T.H. 
John Bailey Henry, Jr., Quarry Heights, Canal Zone 
Nathan Bourne Hays, Quarry Heights, Canal Zone 
Louis: Henry Hansmen, Patterson Field, Ohio 
Williax John Kennedy, McClellan Field, Calif. 
James Raymnd Iyans, Olustead Field, Pa. 
Franklin H, MacNeughtaa, Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Robert Haynes McCutchean, Langley Field, Va. 
Jack Gillespie Milne, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Albert James Moye, Lengley Field, Va. 
Jamo: Wyatt Newsome, Lawson Field, Ge. 
Frank Leslie Nims, Gray Field, Wash. 
Kenneth Walter Northamer, Fort Richardson, Alaska 
Arthur-Clark Perry, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mi. 
Harry. MacCulloch Pike, Mitchel Field, N.Y. 
Luther Henry Richmend, Randolph Field, Texas 
Harry James Sands, Jr., Patterson Field, Ohio 
William Frank Savoie, Fort Shafter, T.H. 
Charles David Sonnkalt, Rendolph Field, Texas 
Harry Hunt Towler, Jr., Gray Field, Wash. 
Lindsey Hartford Vereen, Barksdale Field, la. 
Edward: Raymad Woo)ery, Manila, P.I. 
William Elmer Zins, Tallahassee, Fla. 

---000——= 


Brigadier General Martin F. Scanlon was relieved 
from duty as Military Air Attache to England, London, 
and assigned to Hqrs. Army Air Forces, Washington. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS 





P-40 Wing is Changed in Field 


The first known instance of a P-40 wing 
assembly being c ed in the field, under 
simulated war conditions, occurred recently 
in Michigan during a ten-day maneuver under- 
taken by the Fortieth Pursuit Squadron, of 
Selfridge Field, 


Need for the work arose when one P-40 was 
ages ye 2 oy oe in a landing at Grayling, Mich, 

e right wing, center section and propeller 
were dad, and both landing gear legs were 
broken off, Damage to the propeller also 
made necessary an engine change, —— 
the seriousness of the damage to the ship, 
however, a complete repair job was done in 
the field and the airplane went back into 
service in the maneuver, 


Selfridge Field sent a crew from Base En- 
gineering, under Tech, Sgt. Branzell, by con- 
voy with a new wing and landing gear assen- 
bly, obtained by removal from other ships 
in aero-repair at Selfridge. A new engine 
and = er also were brought to the scene 
by ¢ ° 


Set. enter ge ne td a bs pr = the 
tec fo) ending and placing new 
wing ine position for installation on the 
es since they had never before encounter- 
ed a Similar situation. A technique was 
developed successfully without delay, how- 
ever, and the entire job was done under the 
most adverse conditions within three days, 
The airplane was not back into the airwithi 
that period, however, since some minor work 
was delayed by a shortage of parts, 


cantiot HO Qveine 


GENERAL ANDREWS TO BUENOS AIRES 


Maj. General Frank M, Andrews, Commander 
of the Caribbean Air Force, has flown to 
Buenos Aires to represent the United States 
pri | at the celebration this month of the 
anniversary of Argentine independence, 


Gen, Andrews substituted for Gen, George 
C. Marshall. the Chief of Staff, who re- 
ceived the original invitation from the Ar- 

tine Government, but was unable to leave 
fhe United States at this time. 


Arnold is “Chief of The Army Air Forces” 


The creation of an autonomous branch of 
the War Department to be known as "The Army 
Air Forces" has been effected in one of the 
few major revisions of air organization in 
the Army since military aviation was removed 
Samm — Signal Corps and made a separate 

ranch, 


Maj. General H.H, Arnold was selected to 
be the first Chief of the Army Air Forces. 
Apart from his ointment, however, the 
most ortant single feature of the reor- 

anization was the removal of the GHQ Air 

orce from the jurisdiction of General Head- 
quarters and ers it under the general 
supervision and control of the Chief of the 
Arny Air Forces, 


Lieut. General Delos C, Emmons will con- 
tinue tocommand the old GHQ Air Force, which 
has been rechristened and henceforth will 
be known as the Air Force Combat Command, 
The Chief of the Air Corps continues to be 
Maj. General George H, Brett, The functions 
of both branches of the new Army Air Forces 
remain virtually unchanged, 


The major difference is that all elements 
of air —— now are unified in the Army, 
with their control centered ina veteran 
air officer, As Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
Gen, Arnold will be responsible only to the 
Chief of Staff, and Gens, Emmons and Brett 
only to the Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
Gen, Arnold will retain his post as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Air, andin that capacity 
will pass on air matters br t up by sec- 
tions of the War artment General Staff 
and of the new Air f. 


A Headquarters Army Air Forces was create‘ 
with the reor, zation, It includes + 
Chief of the Air Staff, the Air Steff, the 
Air oor and the Air Adjutant General, 
The Chief of the Air Staff will be Brig. 
General Carl Spaatz, The Air Inspector will 
be Brig. General Herbert A, Dargue and the 
Air tant General is Lieut, Colonel Wil- 
liam W, Dick, Secretary of the Air 
Staff is Lieut, Colonel Muir S, Fairchild, 
= Hemp Colonel Claude Duncan and Maj, 

ete 8, 


Members of the Air Staff, and the 
sions which they will head, are: 


A-1 Division (Personnel)——Col, Ralph Cous- 
(Continued on page 8 
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THE BIG BABY SOLOED 
B-19 Test Flights Under Way 


The Flight 


After weeks of delay 
caused by difficulty in 
perfecting the brake systen, 
all the multitude of detail- 
ed preparations for this 
long-awaited flight at last 
were complete. The new run- 
way, 4,000 feet of concrete 
built especially for this 
moment, was finished and 
waiting. The day was clear 
and a rising sea breeze gave 
evidence that by noon a 
brisk wind, most favorable 


Lieut. Col. James G. faylor 
on this page describes the 
first flight of the B-19, the 
world’s largest bomber, and 
gives a history of its devel- 
opment as he personally sees 


tt. While Chief of the dir- 
craft Branch of the Materiel 
Division, at Wright Field, 
Colonel faylor played an ina- 
portant role in the work 
which led to the huge Army 


Air Porces bombers of today - 
tn the development of which 
the United States has led the 
world. fhe B-19, latest re- 
cord-breaking product of the 





The History 


In the late 1920's it was 
becoming apparent that unless 
new and more suitable designs 
could be worked out as proto- 
types, the Douhet theory re- 
garding employment of aerial 
bombardment would prove to be 
a fallacy. The existing 
bombing airplanes were so 
slow and had such little 
range that many pepple were 
convinced that their employ- 
ment in unassisted formations 
against fighter aircraft was 
hopeless. 


To disprove this, the Ma- 
teriel Division in 1929 work- 





for a take-off, would be Aray Air Porces, was his par- 

blowing. ticular "baby," since he was 
Word had circulated by  "%¢9¢ of the board of officers 

grapevine, telephone and which gave final considera- 

personal contact that this ‘49% to and approval of its 

day, June 27, 1941, was to construction, 

be the day. A final check 


was completed and the airplane was searched 
thoroughly for evidence of subversive acti- 
vities,-stowaways seeking a brief moment of 
fame, and any previously undiscovered de~- 
fects or maladjustments. 


Everything was reported in order. The. 
Douglas Company, manufacturers of the huge 
ship, secured the final, complete approval 
of the Army inspectors. The crew was ready. 
The chief pilot, Major Stanley Umstead, and 
_his crew were sure that they were now at the 
end of what had long since come to be con- 
Sidered an endless vigil. 


At 11:30 a.m., the crew got aboard. Major 
Howard Bunker climbed into the co-pilot's 
seat. At their places were the other men- 
bers of the crew — Jack Grant, flight en- 
gineer; Merle Steel, hydraulic engineer; 
Raoul Escallier, electrical engineer, all 
of the Douglas Company; Mark Koogler, civil- 
ian employee from Wright Field, who acted as 
crew chief, andthe writer as Army observers. 
Equipment was checked and tons of air mail 
taken aboard. 


Quickly the engines were started. Major 
Umstead taxied to the far end of the runway, 
pausing but d moment. The minute hand crept 
upward as it neared 12:00, the appointed 
hour. The brakes were set and the engines 
checked individually. 


Here She Comes! 


At 12:02 the engines were opened wide 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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ed out a new basic désign for 
a light, fast bomber which 
was produced in two forms - 
as the B-9 by Boeing and the 
B-10 by Martin. When these two airplanes 
were type tested, the results startled the 
world, and everyone began to see that size 
was not important in airplane design, but 
that for a given horsepower a predetermined 
result could be secured provided real aero- 
dynamic research had been completed prior 
to construction. 


One could secure either a small fast plane 
or a large efficient weight carrier - both 
having a relatively high performance if the 
aerodynamic solutions were correct. Every- 
one began to incorporate the monoplane idea 
due to its now-proven high efficiency for 
any size of airplane. Large, high-speed 
wind tunnels became a necessity. Military 
people began to set up requirements for 
their national air forces, depending upon 
their geography, national policy, etc. 


Germany elected to build many fast, high- 
flying airplanes, including light bombers 
which sacrificed range and defense for 
speed. This was due to the closeness of 
England and France, where it was thought 
short-range fighter craft could help their 
bombers drive their way to victory. The 
G.A.F. underestimated the ability of their 
airplanes to fight off attacking fighters 
when both their bombers and fighters lacked 
rear armament and, therefore, could not 
fight a position fight as is required of 
formation fighters. The value of a true 
escort fighter airplane was not yet realized 

(Continued on Page 19) 








BREVITIES FROM HEBE AND THERE 





Three men who received the highes. scholastic 
~atings in the class which recently graduated from 
+ha Air Comps Radic Commmicatian= Schoo! at Soctt+ 
Field, Ill., were retained there as instructors. 

This class, the largest cme in radio commmica- 
+ions in the history of +he Air Coxps, comprised 6) 
aviation cadets and 289 enlisted men. 

The three outstanding s+vdents were Alexander M, 
Walkey, Joseph N. Fumk and Henry D. Robb, whose re- 
spective ratings were 95.4, 92.3 and 91.7. 

Although 30 words per minut= is-a relatively high 
average in receiving code, one =*udent, Charles F. 
West, achieved a record of $0 words per minute, 
while Prt. Robb was rummer-up with 35 words. 

At Hickam Field, T.H., the Air Corps squadrons are 
endorsing a "March of Dimes" campaign for the pur- 
pose of providing cigarettes for R.A.F. pilots in 
England. 


A courageous act in rescuing a ten-year-old girl 
from drowning brought tc Sergeant Anthony Montville, 
of-the 34th Bombardment Squadron, Wes over Field, 
Mass., congratulations from ai! sides, especially 
from the 2,000 soldiers stationed at that field. 

Off duty at the time of the incident, Sergean: 
Montville was swimming at "Five Mile Pond,” located 
in the suburbs of Springfield. The plight of the 
imperiled child was brought tc the sergeant's atten 
tion by a none-swimming civilian. The child disap- 
peared, however, even before Sergeant Montville 
started to swim the intervening 25 yards to reach 
her, with the result that at least a minute elapsed 
before she was recovered. A Springfield Girl Scout 
assisted the soldier in admnistering artificial 
respiration, and some 30 minutes later *he rescued 
child was pronounced safe, 





In the absence of the usual floodlighting system, 
expected to be installed in the near future, night 
flying is being conducted at Westover Field, Mass., 
with a temporary set-up of electrical equipment 
around the runways such that any type of plane may 
make a night landing without danger. 

The 37th Bombardment Squadron (M), which had been 
stationed at Lowry Field, Colo.. recently moved to 
its new home at Pendleton, Oregon. The enlisted 
strength of the Squadron is 217, while the officers 
are Major W.C. Mills, Captain Karl BE. Baumeister, 
lst Lieut. Arch G, Campbell, Jr., 2nd Lieuts. Wm. M, 
Bower, Jack H. Butler, Jobn D.- Feltham, Harvey H. 
Hinge, Trevi: Hoover and Blair M Sorensen. 

' The Leth ecnisaiens Siadine, cone by Major 
Hillford R. Wallace, which, prior to its induction 
inte the Regular Army last September, was a Naticna) 
Guard unit stationed at Spokane, Wash., recently de- 
parted by truck convoy for the maneuvers in Califor- 
nia. This squadron has attained a very satisfactory 
record with the Regular units at Fort Lewis. 


Completing their training as navigators at various 
Air Corps training centers, 14 aviation cadets on 
June 24 were given their oath of office as second 
lieutenants in the Air Corps Reserve by the command~ 
ing officer of McChord Field, Wash., and assigned to 
active duty with the Thirty-fourth ont Ninety-fifth 

Bombardment and the Bighty-ninth Reconnaissance 
Squadrons a’ that post. 








Two hundred enlisted men of France Field, Panam 
Canal Zone, spent a day of sightseeing at Old Panama 
City and other points of interest, this being the 
first of a series of excursions by the 
France Field Morale Section for +he men of the 
Atlantic side airdrome. 

The trip, under the supervision of the France 
Field Holy Name Society and Chaplains James Cumning- 
ham end Joseph Koch, gave many of the men their first 
opportunity to visit points of interest on the 
Pacific side, including various Army posts, Madden 
Dam and Summit Gardens. 

Bel? Fortresses were recently ferried from 
Langley Field, Va., to Westover Field, Chicopee 
Fails, Mass., the new home of the Thirty-fourth Bom 
vardment Group (H). This organization, comprising 
the Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron and the 
Fourth, Seventh and Eighteenth Bombardment 
effected it= change of station from Langley Kield by 
moter canvoy within the period of three days. 

A distinetive emblem of their own in the way of an 
individual pin, now in process of manufacture, will. 
be presented to the Air Corps Draftettes of France 
Field, Panama Canal Zone, The design for the emblem 
consists of the Air Corps wings with a center field 
gold plated, +he field 1s blue enamel and the letter- 
ing is of gold = the Air Corps colors. 

This emblem will >e presented to each Draftette tc 
denote metbership in the Canal Zone's "Most Patriot- 
ic Organization,” and as a token of gratitude on the 
part of the Commanding Officer of France Field, - 
Colone! Edwin J. House, for the splendid cooperation 
of the “Air Corps Draftette Squadron.” 

"Spirit of the Air Comps," a military march 
ed by Major William Clinch, Adjutant of the Gur 
Coast Air Corps Training Center, Randolph Field, 
Texas, was officially adopted as the marching song 
for the Aviation Caide+ Regiment at the "West Point of 
the Air." This song was first presented publicly in 
@ nation-wide radio broadcast on February 21, 1941, 
from Randolph Field, and since then it has been 
ouhg by male chorus groups on Randolph Field broad- 
casts, 

According to Major Clinch, the song will be pub- 
lished by Broadcast Music, Inc., within a few weeks, 
with special Randolph Field pictures to be reprinted 

on the cover of the sheet music. 

yore Clinch, a graduate of the Air Corps Training 
Center in 1928, directed a dance orchestra at the 
University of Nevada, from which he graduated in 
1926. He has composed a number of other songs. 

The reason some soldiers are called "Dog-Face," 
serves the Brooks Field Observer, Brooks Field, Ann 
is because "all they do is sit on their haunches, 
growl and sleep in a pup tent.” 


= eee 


compos= 


More young men qualified as Aviation Cadets during 
the week of Jyne 16th than during any single week in 
the history of the Army Air Comps. A total of 786 
applicants were accepted for flight training. The 
Air Coxps now has 9,000 cadets in training, the War 
Department announces. 

An Infantvymen is a “gravel agitator." 

"Hit the silk” = to use a pazachute, 

"Gasoline Cowboy” = a member f the Armored Force. 
"Motorized dandruff" - insects. 


~4- 























ENLISTED PILOTS BEGIN TRAINING IN AUGUST 
Gulf Coast Training Center Gets First Students 


The first full class of enlisted flying 
students in the history of the Air 
Forces will begin flight training next month 
under the supervision of the f Coast Air 
Corps Training Center. 


Two hundred students, all of whom will be 
detailed from the ranks of the Army and many 
of whom are Sqpestes to be enlisted men of 
the Army Air Forces, will start learning to 
fly sangeet 23, The name of the school to 

ch they will be assigned has not been 
announced, 


Another 200 tentatively are scheduled to 
begin training October 4 and a third class 
also of 200 men, will get underway about 
December 8, for the time being, at least, 
the enlisted students will get their ele- 
mentary training at the same schools now 
training aviation cadets, 


Letters Sent To Cadet Applicants 


Most of the students in the first class 
probably will be men who previously had ap- 
lied for gg aes as aviation cadets, 
But who had:to be turned down because they 
couldn't meet the educational (two years of 
college or its equivalent) requirement for 
men training to become » oe officers, Let- 
ters went out this we to all such men 
oeveaeee them that bared gape en are eligible 
for training as enlisted pilots, 


Until the Air Corps has had time to set 
up replacement centers for the preliminary 
training of enlisted students--probably at 
Maxwell, Kelly and Moffett Fields—-appli- 
cants from civil life will not be enlisted 
for assi nt to training centers, In any 
event, it is believed that there are Imun- 
dreds of qualified men already in the serv- 
a a tofill up the first fewclasses, 
at least, 


Use of Pilots Undetermined 


Exactly how the enlisted pilots will be 
used atter they graduate from the ng 
schools has not been determined definitely, 
Their ultimate duties will depend toa lar, 
extent, it is understood, on the r 
Forces ge pee with the graduates of 
the first few classes, Since the whole idea 
of large numbers of enlisted pilots is brand- 
new P ans for their assignments probably 
will be revised fre uently as the Army learns 
more about their aptitude for various types 


of flying. 


Similarly, the nature of the flight train- 
ing which they will ———— is subject to 
change, and it is very likely that their 
course will be revised from t 
at least until the most satisfactory method 
has been determined, Members of the first 
Class will undergo the same course of in- 
struction as that given cadets, but this is 
an experiment and not lixely to be repeated, 


Because the results of the first few 
Classes will, to a large extent, Goseyaine 
procedure in the future, commanding officers 


e to time--. 


of the training centers to which the first 
enlisted students are assigned have been re- 
quested to pay particularly close attention 
to their new charges, They also have been 
asked to submit their own recommendations, 
on the basis of their initial eriences, 
as to the form which future flight courses 
for enlisted men will take, 


Ferry Duty Anticipated 


It is gar cng | certain that many of the 
enlisted pilots will be assigned to the in- 
teresting task of ferrying newaircraft from 
the factories to the s ons to which the 
ships are assigned, Thousands of military 
aircraft, from trainers to bombers, thus 
will be delivered to their units by enlist- 
ed pilots, It is equally likely that en- 
listed pilots will be assigned to transport 
Squadrons, carrying ernment-furnished 
equipment to the factories and freight from 
air depot to air depot, 


Since all the plans are still very much 
in the formative st itis not known defi- 
nitely—-or at least not been revealed-- 
to what. extent the enlisted pilots will be 
used for combat f - Selected enlisted 
pilots probably will assigned to certain 
combat units, it was said this week in 
Caatangees, but whether these units will be 
pursuit, bombardment or whatever type was 
not disclosed, 


What Kind of Insignia? 


Many other minor problems have not been 
settled, although most of them tenor will 
be within the next few weeks, One point, of 
very little seriousness from the military 
standpoint but of interest to every potenti 
enlisted pilot, is that of \aakanta. Will 
enlisted pilots wear silver on their 
left breast, as do all pilots now, or will 
they have a special insignia of their own-- 
aces wearing embroidered wings on their 
pee sleeve, as was done during the first 

orld War? 


All such questions remain to be decided, 
or at least made pubdlic, Regulations for 
the training of enlisted pilots have been 
drawn up and submitted to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral for approval, They will be outlined 
here when approved finally, In the meantime, 

lications from enlisted men seeking as- 
slennent as flying students are being held 


abeyance, 
~~~ 000-<-- 


IN A (BUMPY) RUT 


Jack Johneon and Charles Evans bumped into 
each other regularly and violently as rival 


soccer pisgete in Tgegow, Scotland, They 
$ ohnson Pvt. 
=. colli ed fie making up their bunks 
eld, 


t Lo ver, 
4 poe | acommercial artist in civil life 


J 
and a resident of Montclair, ¥.J., ant Drone, 
New York “ay elevator rator and residen 
of Sta I fgupd fb 
_ the t 00. 


elves together 
ort on, 





These officers of the Brazilian Air Force 
pegently snepected the training center at 
Randolph Field while enroute from ank, 
Calif., to their home station at Rio de 


Janeiro ona ferry flight with four American- Pt 


RANDOLPH FIELD 





made military aircraft. Members of the — 
are Capts. Manoel Rogerio, Ary Bello, Firs 
Lieuts, Almir Martins, Paulo R. Goncalves, 
Joao A. Belloc, Astor Costa, Haroldo Lima 
and Ary Neves. 























CABBAGE AND X-C DON'T MIX 


World War I pilots who 
at the end of particularly hazardous flights 
by rushing to the village estaminet and gulp~ 
ing “huge glasses® of whiskey (a device not 
considered sound practice for the pilots of 
the high-speed aircraft of World War II) had 
an excellent chance of becoming chronic ale 
coholics,. 


In fact, two of the Medical Corps’ best 
known flight surgeons write in a new book 
“flying is a hazardous and exhausting occu 

ation, but the pilot will bewise who learns 
o 'take it* without recourse to alcohol as 
a benumbing drug......military aviation in 
our time requires both physical and moral 
hardihood of the highest degree. The neurot- 
ic weakling, rw | escape from stress, or 
bp chronic alcoholic have noplace in avia- 
on. 


The authors are Lieut. Col. Malcolm C. 
Grow, M.C., stationed at headquarters, South- 
east Air District, Tampa, Florida, and. Capt. 
Harry G. Armstrong, M.C., who recently was 
in England on a War Department assignment, 
Their new book is "Fit to “st a medical 
ee aoe Seiggady! ay oe * & hl 

en om w a forewor . Gen, 
H. H, Arnold. Chief of the Lar Sorces. 
It is entirely possible that their book 


uieted their nerves 


rove to be as valuable a guide to youngmil- 


tary fliers seeking to maintain their effi- 
ciency through proper health as, for example 
Assen Jordanoff's "Your Wings" and "Thro 
“ Overcast" are valuable to embryo civilian 
fliers. 


Food Vs. Altitude 


Cabbage and cross-country don't mix, at 
least not at altitudes, Col. Grow and bapt. 
Armstrong maintain. tf you're Rs | on a 
cross-country, it would be a go idea to 
lay off large quantities of cabbage, cauli- 


flower, Brussels routs, turnips and all 
other coarse vegetables. fhe same thing ap- 
plies to all kinds of beans, highly spiced 


or greasy food and "excessive amounts of tea, 
coffee, sweets and alcoholic liquors." 


Even beer or carbonated drinks, such as 
the afternoon "coke," should be avoided in 
too great quantities. That somewhat bloated 
feeling ee get after a large dinner, or too 
many carbonated drinks, can become something 
sore than just bloated when you get to alti- 
tudeg and the gas begins to expand. 


Pioneer transoceanic flierswho took along 
a fewcandy bars instead of hol ag to liveon 
picnic lunches apparently knew their stuff, 
whether they knew why or not. The authors 
recommend thet very thing, asserting that 


“during a long or fatiguing flight a fewcan- 
dy Son are ideal asameans of allaying hun 
personnel 


er and providing energy toflyi 
Sithout, at the same time, overloading the 
stomach ." 


More and Smaller Meals 


"It is probable that small meals or small 
amounts of concentrated and highly nutritious 
foods at frequent intervals, say five times‘ 
a , during intensive flying activity would 
be highly desirable for flying personnel,* 
they say. "The*importance of sufficient 


fluids should not be overlooked. Good pure 
water, containing sufficient necessary salts 
and minerals is, after all, the best possible 
form of liquid to be consumed prior to and 
during flights." 


Col. Grow and Capt. Armstrong even tell 
their flying readers what sort of exercise 
to take and why they should take it. 


ey men," they say, "should engage in 
competitive strenuous exercise such as row 
ings football, track, basketball and the 
like.....There are certain sports that in- 
crease the capacity of the heart and lungs 
to a marked degree. These are mount 
climbing, skiing and hunting in mountainous 
country. 


Hill Climbing Fine 


"Climbing hills brings into play not only 
the a muscles, but, as we ascend in alti- 
tude, calls on the heart and lungs for great 
additional work due to therarified air. De- 
velopments of this typemake for better per= 
formance in the airplane at heights.® 


Of course, for the exercise of the eyes 
and to increase coordination they rec 
tennis, squash, handball and such shooting 
as skeet. For men of forty and over, they 
limit exercise to the general confines of 
golf, fishing, swimming, cycling, bowling 


and “even squash and tennis....in short of 
the point of undue fatigue." Next time no 
than nine holes, with more congenial 
partners, if the 40-year-old officer winds 
up his last eighteen with a feeling of irri- 
tation and fatigue, however. 


How It Feels To Fall 


Service friends of Capt, Armstrong, who 
may recall that he attracted widespread at- 
tention a few years ago by making a parachute 
jump in order that he might make a profes 
sional, medical study of his reactions while 
falling free, will recognize por 5308 of the 
aes aE Fit to "on pro ogre io 
and equipmen rang om winter 

suits to parachutes fire extinguishers, 
In this chapter he describes the sensation 
of falling free. 


“Falling free, contrary to the generslidea 
on the subject, is not a harrow eri- 
ence," he and Col. Grow write. "The princi- 
pal reason for this is that until one gets 
very close to the earth, there is no sensa- 


tion of falling. 
Floating With Ease 


"One feels as though he were simply sus- 
pended in space. As one gets closer to the 
earth, however, and the eyes are able to de- 
tect the shortening of the distance between 
the body and the earth, the sensation of 
falling appears, 


"It was formerly thought (Capt. Armstrong's 
leap seems to have been mE ely responsibd 
for scotching this belief taf 


1 of 
considerable distance through space ark § 
cause unconsciousness and death. 


"We now know that it has no effect on ei 








ther the body or the mind, and one should 
never worry about not being able to thinkor 
act normal in a delayed parachute jum. 
It should also be borne in mind that from 
oy reasonable altitude one has a consider=- 
able period of time to carry out his inten- 
tions since it requires about a gues ee ofa 
minute for the body to gain its 1 veloc- 
ity, yews, which time only 1,500 feet have 
been traveled....*” 


Advice To All 


The book is verz complete, giving advice 
to young men seeking raining as military 
pilots as well as to those who already have 
reached that category. Five full chapters 
are devoted to the puretes? examinations, 
outlining disWualifying defects and recom 
mending health measures to avoid such de- 
fects. One chapter, the last, even discus- 
ses the various diseases to which airmen may 
be exposed while serving in the tropics, 
their cause, symptoms, preventive measures 
and treatment. 


Gen. Arnold reviews the work effectively 
in his foreword. 


"The subject of sical fitness of per- 
sonnel, ® n. Arnold wrote, “Shas from the 
earliest deys of aviation been of paramount 
importance. During the years of my as=- 
sociation with flyers and flying I have felt 
the need of a book, written in simple lan- 

yet scient{fically accurate, that 
would serve as a guide to health for avia- 
tors. 


®Lieut. Col. Malcolm C. Grow, for approx- 
imately four years Chief Flight Surgeon of 
the United States Air Corps, and Capt. 
Herry G. Armstrong, who for five years was 
director of the Aero-Medical Research Labo- 
ratory, Materiel Division, Air Corps, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, because of their inter- 
est and experience in aviation medicine, are 
well qualified to accomplish this task. 


"This book should perform an rtant 
service for the youth contemplating aviation, 
the younger, qualified airman and veteran 
pilot because it deals with the prevention 
of diseases important in relation to flying 
the physical examination all aviators ms 
take at frequent intervals and those factors 

culiar to aviation that tend to affect the 
Tives and well being of all whoventure into 


"Fit to Fly® is dedicated to "the memory 
of the medical officers of the United States 
who lost their lives in aircraft acci- 
dents in the performance of duty" and who 


gid much during their active careers toward 


advanc the science of aviation medicine,*® 
It contains 375 pages, is indexed and sells 
for $2.50. 

---000-—— 


LINK TRAINERS SUPPLIED BROOKS FIELD 


Fifteen additional Link trainers are being 
lied to Brooks Field and will be in- 


stalled in the first consolidated Link train- 


er building at the Texas field, The build- 


ing has been completed, 


Link trainers in the past have 
stalled in small 
gars xt Brooks and Kelly Fields, Ultimately 
all the trainers will be under one roof, 


been 





in- 
numbers in the various han- 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS 
(Continued from page 1) 


ins, 


A-2 (Military Intelligence)--Brig. 
Martin F, Scanlon, 


A-3 (Operations and Training)--Col, Earl 
L. Naiden. 


A-4 (Materiel and Supply)--Lieut. 
Edgar P. Sorensen, 


Air War Plans--Lieut, Col, Harold L. George. 
Budget Section--Lieut, Col. Leland Miller, 
Statistics Section--Capt. J.M. Farrar. 


The Air Staff includes the old Plans Divi- 
sion of the Office, Chief of Air Corps, which 
was taken over in its entirety and to which 
additional personnel has been assigned, The 
Air Staff assumes the general ng func- 
tion, and the Air Inspector takes over the 
over-all inspection function which formerly 
was in the Office, Chief of Air Corps. 


The Air Staff essentially is a policy 
making and planning staff, and not an oper- 
ating staff. oe gee while the staff 
will determine bro olicies to govern the 
Army Air Forces, it will be the duty of Gen. 
Emmons to direct the execution of those ap- 
patembe to the Combat Command, and of Gen, 

rett to re the actual operations 
required of the Air Corps. 


Regulations pertaining to the dung Air 
Pt charge Gen, Arnold with the following 
uties: 


Gen, 


Col, 


The control of the activities of the Air 
Force Combat Command and of the Air Corps, 
the preparation of plans pertaining thereto, 
the supervision and coordination of train- 
ing of all other air units, and the inspec- 
pee essential to the fulfillment of these 
uties; 


The determination of requirements of the 
Army Air Forces with respect to personnel, 
materiel, equipment gs pe and facilities, 
and the Se of necessary plans for 
the deve a. organization, equipment 
training, tactical operations, supply and 
maintenance thereof, wy 3g een gar- 
risons and task forces for theaters of op- 
erations and the assignment of personnel 
and materiel thereto; 


Tke determination of the Army Air Forces' 
financial requirements and the control and 
supervision of funds appropriated for this 
purpose, 


Created with the Army Air Forces was an 
Air Council, of which Gen, Arnold is presi- 
dent, This body te char, with periodic- 
ally reviewing and properly coordinating all 
major aviation projects of the Army, and 
pedaing on all matters of current policy. 

ts members er the Asst, Secretary of 
War for Air (ex officio), the Chief of the 
War Plans Division of the War Department 
General Staff, the Chief of the Air Force 
Combat C , the Chief of the Air Coxpe, 
and any others who be appointed from 


may 
time to time by the Secretary of War, 
No outline of the functi 
CBosts = — nro to 


— 























THE AIR CORPS MAINTENANCE COMMAND 


Senior officers of the new Air Corps Main- 
tenance Command have Lex ap developing a 
component of approximately 1,000 officers, 
10,000 enlisted men and 40,006 civilian em 

loyees to carry out the functions for which 
he command was organized recently at Wright 


Field. 

ja dar under the Chief of the Materiel 
Division, the Maintenance Command will have 
complete responsibility for the storage, 
issue, repair and maintenance of all sup= 

lies and equipment required by the Army 
dir Forces “under any conditions whatso-=- 
ever and in any location in which the Air 
Forces may be called upon to operate." 


The new unit will have three sections, the 
command group, the staff group and the op- 
erating group. The first will function under 
Gen. Henry J. F. Miller, Chief of the Main- 
tenance Command, The second will be headed 
by Col. E.H,. Adler, Asst. Chief of Staff for 
Plans, and the third by Lieut. Colonel F.S. 
Borum. Colonel Borum also is Chief of the 
Field Service Section. 


The operati subdivision will include 
one transport w under the supervision of 
the Chief of the Maintenance Command, with 
headquarters at Wright Field. In this wing 
will be placed the responsibility for the 
organization, operating and training of all 
transport groups. 


There will be four maintenance wings, 
with headquarters placed conveniently near 


wings of the Air Force Combat Command, fur- 
ther subdivisions bei located at the con- 
trol depots at Fairfie pee Bee Antonio, 


Texas; Sacramento, Calif.; Middletown, Pa.; 
Scott Field, I112; Ogden, Utah; Mobile, 
Okla.; Ma- 


Ala.; Rome, N.Y.; Oklahoma ae | 
con, Ga., and somewhere in Wa Ington. 
last four have not yet been established. 


Mobile units also are to be established 
in order that they may move into the field 
for temporery or semi-permanent basing in 
connection with any aircraft activities of 
a "task"® nature either in the continental 
United States or anywhere outside the coun- 
try to which Air Force units might be sent. 


The 


Gen, Miller is expected to put into oper- 
ation in the Maintenance Command a number 
of innovations for which he is well known, 
The idea of mobile repair units, for in- 
stance, was his while he was in command of 
the San Antonio Air Depot, where he had 
command for four years before assuming his 
new post at Wright Field, 


The value of the mobile unit was 
strated first by the repair of a Bel7, com 
plete to the installation of new engines 
and even to the extent of ot in alumi- 
num rivets where needed, in the field in 
which it was forced down. In another in- 
stance, a B-23 not only was nie ptr! re= 
paired in the small field in which it made 
a@ forced. landing, but the field from which 
it flew out was built around it while the 
repair job was going on. 


demon= 
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yEW AIR CORPS 


The Air Corps will have 11 large sw 
repair depots within the pret, Caney 


and 
United States when the present depot con- 
struction program is completed. our are 


now in operation and two more are under con~ 
struction. The two new depots are at Ogden, 
Utah, and Mobile, Ala, 

Of the remaining five depots yet to be con- 
structed, the selection of sites for three 
was announced in recent weeks. They are to 
be located at Oklahoma City, Okla.; Rome, 
New York, and Wellston, Ga, 


The Oklahoma City Depot 
This depot will involve an outlay of ap- 


proximate 14,036,215 to cover the con- 
struction of the necessary housing accommo- 
dations for officers and men, and all the 


necessary warehouses,hangars, repair shops, 
gasoline storage t 8, runways and aprons, 
night lighting facilities, etc. 


The Rome Air Depot 


The Air Depot near Rome,N.Y.,will embrace 
an area of 2,000 acres an will cost rox= 
imately $13-300,000, About 2,800 civilians 
will be e oyed initial at this depot 
and the military perecsns to be statione 
there will number about 350 officers and men, 


A ff field will comprise part of the in- 
stal 1 bola Plans and specifications call 
for auto parks for employees,quarters, bar- 


DEPOTS 


racks, hangers, salvage yards, airplane and 
engine overhaul shops and other facilities 
to — complete overhaul of airplanes 
engines, armament, radio, instruments and 
other aircraft accessories. 


The Wellston, Ga., Air Depot 


The site selected for this depot, 13 miles 
south of Macon, consists of mtr meet tn | 
2,200 acres. fnitially to be euplores a 
this activity will be about 2,800civiliean 
witha maximum of 5,400ifa three-shift wor 
program is required, A flyi field will 
—— part of the installation, as well 
as three runways,each measuring about 5,000 
feet. Approximate 350 officers and men 
will be stationed at the depot. 


BAPTISTS PROVIDE FUNDS 


Recreational facilities for enlisted men 
at Lowry Field and other military establish 
rr ely the ee aaa aise powree 
wit ,000 appropriated for the purpose by 
the Northern Baptist Convention, Chaplain Ray- 
mond Collier, Lowry Field, has deen advised, 

The money is part of a total of $150,000 
set aside by the Northern Baptist Convention 
at its May meeting in Wichita, Kansas, for 
the use of communities providing recreation- 
al facilities for soldiers, 








BOMBING RANGE FOR ORLANDO AIR BASE 


The acquisition from the Department of Agriculture 
ef a 22,400-acre tract of land in the Ocala National 
Forest for use as a bombing range by the Orlando, 
Fla., Air Base, wes announced recently by Colone! 
Thomas S. Yoss, base commander. 

The bombing range is 35 miles northwest of Orlandc 
and encompasses a sector of the Ocala Forest which 
was visited by fire in 1935. Clea~an 2 and con- 
struction work on the targets and towers was sched- 
uled to begin by July 1. 

The Orlando Air Base has been utilizing a sectim 
of the Florida east coast for aerial gunnery and 
bombing practice. 

Shifting of Organizations 

Offsetting the departure in the latter part «f 
June of the testing and experimental unit - the 
Twenty-third Composite Group - with a strength of 
900 men, from Orlando to Eglin Field, Valparaiso, 
Fla., was the arrival at Orland: from Lengley Field, 
Va., of the Thirteenth Bombardinen? Group, commani- 
ed by Lieut. Colanel Westside T. Larson, and the 
Third Reconnaissan-e Squadron, commanded by Major 
Samuel W. Van Meter. 
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PROGRESS AT GOODFELLOW FIELD 


The recent activation of the 388th School Squadron 
at Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, Texas, increased to 
four the number of school squadrons at the basic 
flying school thereat. Comprising this new wit are 
men transferred thereto from the Forty-ninth, Sixty- 
seventh, and Sixty-eighth Schoo: Squadrons and the 
Sixty-fourth Air Base Group (Special), plus 50 Sel- 
ective Service trainees. 

The ¢ of aviation cadew is progressing 
smoothly. Classes 4l-E and 41-F completed their 
training at this School, and Class 41-G is well on 
the way toward the completion of the 10-weeks' 
course. This lastenamed class is about to set a 
record with respect to its flying ability, less than 
five percent cf the cadets having been eliminated 
with only three weeks to gc, this being ‘wics as 
good a record as that of the two previous classes. 

Class 4l-H, numbering 114 cadets, recently report- 
ed from two elementary schools - Hicks Field, 
Fort Worth,: Texas, and the Missouri School of Aerc- 
nautics, Sikeston, Mo. ; 

ieee need 


MARSHALL FIELD EMERGES FROM FLOOD 


Normal operations once mere are in full swing at 
Mershall Field, Fort Riley, Kans., after being in- 
terrupted by floods. The adjacent Kansas River went 
cn & Tamage, necessitating lively action to evacu- 
ate the field. This was accomplished in 6 hours, 40 
minutes, during which a total of 57 cargo truck 
loads of equipment, and material were 
trucked out to high ground cn the military reserva~ 
tion. 

All aizplanes of the First Observation Squadron 
were flown to the Fairfax Airport save cone, an 0-19, 
which was landed on Fort Riley's upper parade ground 
end utilized by Major Mower, the squadron commander, 
in conducting constent accurate and highly helpful 
vigilance and surveillance of the flooded areas, 


. thus enabling him to give warnings to the population 
in the river valley area, - 





The flooding of the field tended only slightly to 
delay the intensive training program, inaugurated by 
the squadron commander, +o prepare the commissioned 
and enlisted personne) for any emergency or summer 
maneuver duties. 

see 000—-= 


OCCUPATION OF CHARLOTTE AIR BASE 


The air base at Charlotte, N.C., is now garrisoned 
by the Twenty-ninth Air Base Group, comprising the 
Thirtieth Air Base and the Fortieth Materiel. 
rons; the Fifty-sixth Pursuit Group, comprising the 
Headquarters and Headquarter= Squadron and the Sixty- 
first, Sixty-second and Sixty-third Pursuit Squad- 
rons; the 677th Ordnance Company, Aviation, and the 
707+» Qrdnan’> Company, Air Base. | 

The nucleus of personnel of the Twenty~-ninth Air 
Base Group arrived at Charlot+s on April 17 from 
MacDill Field, Tampa, Fla. The officars and men are 
well pleased with the post, the city cf Charlotte, 
and the surrounding country. 

The Fifty-sixth Pursu’.’ Group accomplished its move 
from the air base at Savannah, Ge., by rail, motor 
convey and privately-owned conveyances. Tactical op- 
erations began shortly following the arrival of ten 
Pyvsuit planes from Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Major David D. Graves was assigned at co 
officer of the Group, relieving Captain Charles W. 
Stark, Jr., detailed as Group Executive Officer. 
First Lieut. Alfred H. Guy took over the duties of 
Group Adjutant. 

---000——= 


CRASH TRAILER AT CAL-AERO 


A “crash trailer” that can be towed behind an auto- 
mobile or any other vehicle somewhat like the auxili- 
acy fire-fighting equipment towed behind taxicabs and 
other cars by London's anti-raid organizations, has 
been put intc service at the Omard, Calif., training 
center. 

Designed by Hugh Nicholson, stage commander for 
Cal-Aerc Academy, cperators of the school, the trail- 
ers contain all necessary tools, stretchers and first 
aid equipment. They are assigned to the headquarters 
field and all auxiliary fields used by the Air Corps. 
Detachment. 

Every piece of rolling stock assigned to the center, 
from private automobiles to busses and gasoline 
trucks, is equipped with a hitch. In case of an acci- 
dent, a trailer can be hitched to the nearest vehicle 
and be on its way to the scene in less than a minute. 
Nicholson is responsible for the development of sever- 
al. pieces of equipmen* which are in use in training 
aviation cadets. 

---000——— 


VIRTUE REWARDS ITSELF 


A sergeant on duty in the Philippine Islands, 
having completed thirty years’ service, has retired 
with savings cf $60,000. He amassed this comfortable 
fortume through his courage, enterprise, initiative, 
attention to duty, faithfulness, military efficiency, 
the careful investment of his oe and the death 
of an wmnicle who left him —— 


Nichols News 
Nichols Field, P.I. 
—-~000=-- 
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SIXTEEN NEW FIELDS "CHRISTENED" 


4 name which was borne for many years by 
@ emall Air Corps station on a tiny tropi- 
cal island in the far Pacific now has been 
given to a new air base on a semi-tropical 
pe owes afew hundred miles out in the At- 

antic. 


The name is that of t. Field BE, Kindley 
an American hero of World War I. Henceforth 
the new Army Air Forces base on the British 
resort island of Bermuda will be known as 
"Kindley Field® and the old air station on 
the little island of Corregidor, in the 
eee Islands, will have disappeared 
in all but memory. 


Sixteen Named 


The new designation was one of sixteen 
Schristenings® of newArmy Air Forces flying 
fields announced recently. Eight of the 
fields, all but one of which were named in 
honor of Army aviators cited for gallantry 
while flying with the A. E. F., are on the 
overseas bases acquired from Great Britain. 
The one exception is Sheppard Field, at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, named in honor of the 
late Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, for 
many years chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. 


The new Kindley Field probably will be of 
most interest to the hundreds of officers 
and enlisted men who have served in the 
Philippines, since the field of that name 
was considered one of the most desirable 
stations to which Air Corps personnel in the 
Philippines could be assigned. It was free 
of the mosquitoes found on the mainland 
and, being entirely surrounded by water, 
was cool at night. 


Pilots assigned to Kindley Field flew sea- 
planes and amphibians, since there wasn't 
enough room on the little island for a reg- 
ular landing field. The airplanes were 

ared ashore, but were rolled or taxied 
into the water for take-offs. The Air Corps 
officers flew missions for the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, spotting the fire of the huge 
guns guarding the entrance to Manila ° 


Abandoned Years Ago 


For various reasons, Kindley Field final- 
ly was abandoned by the Air Corps about 1930 
and the station turned over to the Coast 
Artillery. Most of the personnel--only six 
or seven officersand their families the 
necessary enlisted personnel to handle three 
or four aircraft were assigned to the field— 
returned to the United States. Lieut. Col. 
Vincent J. Meloy, now a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Third Air Force Tampa, Fila., 
was the last Commanding Officer at old 
Kindley Field. 


t. Kindl whose name now is attached 
to what probably will be another highly de- 
sirable station, was a native of Pea R P 
Ark. The British Government credited h 
ofrietenly with 12 victories over enemy air- 
craft, for his exploits King George V 
adc tee him with the Distinguished ing 


oss and the United States awarded him the 
Distinguished Service Cross with Oak Leaf, 


r the War he returned to this coun 
Pty abrilliant record as aracing pilot, 


sie 


but was killed in 19230 in a crash at San 
Antonio, Texas, 


Other Heroes Honored 


Other equally heroic American pilots are 
memorialized in the designation of new fields. 
Some of these new bases and the records of 
the men for whom they were named, follow: 


fF ue Leeward I, oolidge Field 
mada’ Ki of 


Ber ndley Field 
British Guiana Atkinson Field 
Jamaica Vernam Field 
Stephenville, Harmon Field 
Newfoundland 
9%, peste, Windward Beane Field 
Be 
Trinidad Waller Field 


Island of Great 
Exuma, Bahamas 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Beauregard, La. 
ics Wesh. ’ 
Macon, da, 


Panemé City, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 


Campbell Field 


Baer Field 
Luke Field 
Sheppard Field 
Esler Field 
Geiger Field 


Buckley Pield 


One of the heroes was lst Lieut. Frank 
luke, Jr., World War ace and renowned "bal- 
loon buster," whose record of 18 victories 
in 17 days was not equalled by any other 
American flyer. He was officially credited 
with pea down four planes and 14 ob=- 
servation balloons. On September 28, 1918 
while on a balloon foray, he was forced 
down and killed when he refused to ° 


He received three Dis 
tinguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in the St. Mihiel offensive on four 
different occasions, the Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the D.S.C., and the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the latter posthumously on recom 
mendation of Gen. John J. Pershing. 


luke Field at Phoenix, Ariz., is the sec- 
ond Air ad station to be named in memo 
of this World War hero, The first so 
was at Ford Island in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, which several years ago was taken over 
by the Navy and given a Naval designation. 
Since Phoenix was Lieut. Luke's town, 
the naming of the new Air Corps station there 
in his memory is highly appropriate. 


Coolidge Im Leewards 


The new field at Antigua, Leeward Islands, 
was named in honor of Capt. Hamilton Cool- 
idge, a native of Chestnut Field, Mass. 
who was killed in action October $7, 1915, 
while leadi his patrol in France. The 
Distinguished Service Cross was conferred 
upon him posthumously. 


Capt. Coolidge was graduated from Groton 
School in 1915 with an Aero Club license. 
He attended the officers’ training oo 
Plattsburg, enlisted in the as @ 
qeees attended Massachusetts Institute of 

echnology and was sent to France in 1917 
as alst Lieutenant. He was assigned to 
gne lst Pursuit Group there and promoted to 

Re 


decorations, the 











Atkinson Field, British Guiana, was named 
for Maj. Bert M. Atkinson, whose leadership 
of the let Pursuit Wing in France won him a 
recommendation for the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. He twice was cited for meritori- 
ous service and received the ye of Honor 
and Croix de Guerre with Palm (French). 


A native of Newman, Ga., he attended the 
Georgia Military College and the University 
of Georgia and was commissioned a 2nd Lieut. 
the Eegular Army in 1911, rising to Mejor 
1917, After the War he was retired for 
disability and died in 1937. 


Vernam Field, Jamaica, wes named for lst 
Lieut, Remington deB, Vernam, credited with 
bringing down three or more enemy airplanes 
and two or more balloons. He took part in 
numerous engagements, was cited for heroism, 
and died of wounds hbecember 1 1918, after 
bei taken prisoner. The distinguished 
Service Cross was conferred upon him post- 
humously. 

He was born at Rutherford, N, Y., and at- 
tended St. John's Military Academy: 


Harmon Field, Stephenville, Newfoundland, 
was nemed for Capt. Ernest &. Harmon, who 
served as an instructor and test pilot dure 
ing the Warand later specialized in patents 
= as a test pilot for bombers. e was 
born in Dallas, Tex., and was killed in 1933 
bailing out on a test flight. 


Windwards For New Yorker 


Beane Field, St. Lucia, Windward Islands, 
gets its name from lst Lieut. James D. Beane, 
a native of New York City, who went to France 
in 1916 as an ambulance field worker. He 
enlisted in the A.E.F. at Paris in 1917 and 
was commissioned after receiving flying 
training. His role inanair battle June 30, 
1918, in which he was wounded, won him the 
Croix de Guerre. Upon his return to the 
front he was cited for the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
battling eight enemy planes. He was credit~ 
ed with more than five enemy airplanes bde- 
fore his death in action was reported Octo- 
ber 30, 1918. 


Weller Field, Trinidad, was named for Maj. 
Alfred E, Waller, a native of Morganfiel 


Ky., who- enlisted in the Army in 1917 and 
wes commissioned as a 2nd Lieut. in May, 
training. He was pro- 


1918, after shy ine 
moted to lst Lieut. in 1920, became a fly- 
ing instructor, and was elevated to Captain 
in 1932, and to Major in 1935. He was 
killed December 11, 1937, inacrash at 
Langley Field, Va. 


Campbell Field, Island of Great Exuma, 
Bahamas, was named for lst Lieut. Murton L. 
Campbell, « native of Columbus, Ohio, who 
wos cited for the Disti 


ished Service 
Cross for gol leasy in action. On June 20, 
1918, he was killed in action while flying 


behind the German lines. 


First Lieut. Paul Frank Baer, for whom 
Baer Field, Ft. Wayne, Ind., was named, was 

native of that city and enlisted in the 

ench Army February 26, 1917. Later he 
transferred to the Lafayette Escadrille 
where his gallantry in action won him the 
commendation of Gen, beg peep and he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross. 


While battling eight enemy planes, May 
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23, 1918, he was reported missing but later 
it was revealed that he had been taken 
risoner,. wanda say et he was recommended 
or the Bronze Oak Leaf to the D.S.C., and 
at the end of the War he was honorably dis- 
charged and returned to civilian life. 


Esler Field, Camp Beauregard, La., was 
nemed for 2nd Lieut. Wyler sler, who was 
killed April 11, 1941, in accrash at the 


field that will bear his name. Born in 1916 

at Des Moines, Iowa, Lieut. Esler wasa 

graduate commercial pilot when as a commis- 
sioned officer of the National Guérd he was 
ag: <b 9g into the Federal Service on October 
a —_ 


oie Field will be the new name of Sum 
set Field, Spokane, Wash. It was named in 
honor of Maj. old Geiger, veteran dirigible 
ilot, who was killed in 1927. A native of 
lainfield, N.J., he was a graduate of the 
eng ne Academy and served in France 
n ° 


Hewas sent to Italy in 1919 to st 
igibles and upon his return to the United 
States, specialized in iighter-than-air 
craft. He also served as military attache 
to The Hague and to Berlin. He was kilied 
in an airplane crash at Middletown, Pa, 


dir=- 


Georgia Field Por Georsian 


Cochran Field, Macon, Ga., was named for 
lst Lieut. Robert J. Cochran, who was born 
at Camilla, Ga., and attended the University 
of Georgia and the Citadel. Sent to France 
on flying duty in 1918, he was attached to 
the 101st Observation Sdusdron as an obsert= 
erand was killed in action in the St. Mihiel 
offensive October 10, 1918. 


First Lieut. F.B. Tyndall, for whom Tyn-= 
dall Field, Panama City, le., wes named, 
was born at Sewells Point, Fla., and at tend= 
ed Valparaiso University. 


He was sent to France in 1917, where he 
received flyi instruction and was commis- 
sioned March 22, 1918, He scored four air 
victories became a flight commander, and 
vee recomhended for the Distinguished Sery— 

ce Cross. 


For ten years after the War he did diee 
tinguished work as a test Bhset one mili 
representative at aircraft factories. 
was killed July 15, 1930, in an 
accident near Mooresville, N.C. 


Buckley Field, Denver, Colo., was 
for 2nd Lieut. John Harold Buckley, a native 
of Longmont, Colo. After attendi the 
Univers ¥ of Colorado and serving “tn the 
National Guard, he enlisted in the Regular 
Arny, January bo, 1918. He was commissioned 
@ 2nd Lieut. after receiving flying training. 
Sent to France, March 12, 1918, he was killed 
in an accident, September 27, 1918. 


— oom 
PROMOTION OF AIR CORPS OFFICERS 


President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the 
nominations for promotion to vo bad general 
of Brig, Generals Gerald C, Brant, Rush B, 
Lincoln, Walter R, Weaver, Lewis H, Brereton, 
Millard F, Harmon and Herbert A, Dargue, 


airplane 


named 


colonels Savin” S : “fyon, Senzy J. Frit * 
A Senate Por centrentio = “are 


























MAXWELL MANEUVERS TEACH FIELD DUTIES 


Squadrons of the Air Force Combat Command 
based. at Maxwell Field have taken to the 
road and the woods this summer ina series 
of individual maneuvers intended to give 
their officers and men field training in all 
departments and practical erience in work- 
ing under act field conditions. 


Each squadronis being required to function 
as an entirely separate unit. Every non 
commissioned officer has been given individ- 
ual, definite and important tasks to perform, 
At the conclusion of the maneuver, results 
are being published and critiques are held-—- 
first by the officers and then with all the 
noncommissioned officers. 


Four Movements To Date 


Under command of Capts. Harold H. Fulk 
and Glen A, Kime, the AFCC Squadrons, each 
traveling in a convoy of from 60 to 70 
trucks, have participated in movements 
to Selma and Passmore Field, Ala., and twice 
to Eglin Field, Florida, About 371 officers 


and enlisted men participated in each movee 
ment, the convoys being escorted through 
communities by civilian police working in 
cooperation with military policemen, 


Each squadron functioned as a separate 
unit with respect to such matters as trans 
por tation ge mess, field sanitation 
and such Piel problems as refrigeration 
shelter, development of bivouac areas an 
the like. During the day the officers, in 
@ group, made a tour of inspection of the 
bivouac areas, followed by the first ser- 
geants on similar tours. Noncommissioned 
officers inspected each other's installations 
with a critical eye. 


The maneuvers proved to be exceptionally 
valuable in training the lower velar non= 
commissioned officers in carrying out their 
duties in the field. They were assigned 
the important tasks of acquiring the wood 
rey for Soaring mee ye and obtaining 

ewater for bat. {ng and dr nking oses, 
gegen tents, providing drainage set=- 
ing up sanitation facilities. 


Bugler Toots Ig The Rain 


Clerks set up their field headquarters. 
Cooks operated under full field conditions. 
A first aid station was established and a 
truck k functioned. Drivers were required 

riodically to inspect their vehicles and 
he maintenance crew worked out in the open 
to keep trucks in operation. Even the - 
gler had to wipe the rain off his instrument 
and go to work under the stars. 


Because of unusually heavy weather, it 
was deemed inadvisable for the squadrons 
ce in the Selmaand Passmore trips 
remain overnight in the field, altho 
preparations were made to this end and the 
command was not otherwise notified until 
orders for a forced march were issued, 


Breaking camp, loading and formation of 
the convoy nevertheless was swift and effi- 
cient, being completed fully an hour ahead 
of schedule. Morale was high, altho 


most of the officers and men were disappoin 
ed when it was decided that the ore, 


ersonal 
3P 


se of the two exercises should be elim 
nated. Apparently members of the command 
like to spend the night in the rain. 


The two trips to Florida covered four 
days. While the squadrons were there, the 
entire command was given enough time off to 
take off for the beaches and getina little 
fishing and swimming. 


Participating in the exercises were the 
following officers, in addition to Capts. 
Falk and Kime; First Lieuts. Ralph F. Gandy, 
mess; and William G,. Prince, transportation; 
and 2nd Lieut. Colon S. Auvil, supplies and 
field sanitation, 


Driving At Night 


Truck drivers gained valuable experience 
in night driving in convoys on the two Ala- 
bama trips, the overnight phase of which 
had to be cancelled. A standard menu was 
ineffect on all four maneuvers and subsist- 
ence was issued at the home station prior to 
departure. 


Each mess sergeant prepared and submitted 
his requisition for rations; and ice was is- 
sued at the home station for each s on 
mess. One organization took along its own 
wood and water supplies on the Selma trip 
and, as & result, was the first squadron to 
serve the noon meal, 


Each squadron provided its own shovels, 


axes, lanterns, soap, mirrors, wash basins, 
lime, tables, chairs, stools, bulletin 
boards and Other such supplies. Some orm 


izations purchased extra delicacies for 
he mess, such as ice cream and such fresh 
fruitsas were available at reasonable prices 
in the locality. 


waste CO Gnome 


COLONEL OLDS RECEIVES TROPHY 


The bronze trophy and medal of the Inter- 
national League of Aviators have been award- 
ed to Col, Robert Olds, Chief of the Air 
Corps Ferrying Command, for his "many con- 
tributions to the science of aeronautics" 
and particularly for commanding several 
squadrons of B-17's on goodwill missions to 
South America, 


The award was made this month in the of- 
fice of Robert A, Lovett, the Asst, Secre- 
tary of War for Air, who made the presenta- 
tion, Present for the ceremony were gh- 

anking officers, including Maj, General H, 
f° Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces 
and members of the International League of 
Aviators, led by Maj. Charles Wayne Kerwood, 
Air Corns, co-founder of the League, chair- 
man and president of ite American section, 

The bronze trophies of the Le have 
been presented to outstandi rmen vy 

residents and rulers of more than 21 coun- 
since 1927, The medal carries the 

ortrait of the late Albert, King of the 
Belgians patron of the League, King Albert 
ly posed for the medal, 
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THE AVIATION CADET TRAINING PROGRAM 


4 new record in the number of applicants 
accepted for —— training was set during 
the week endi une 21, a total of 786 men 
receivi assignments as aviation cadets. 
The previous high, 555 osespnes applicants, 
was set during the week ending June 14, 


The Air Corps now has over 9,000 aviation 
cadets in training--most of them as pilots- 
at civilian contract and Army flying schools. 


Eerly this fall, the Air Corps will attain 
its 12,000-pilots-a-year rate of training, 
when it will have 51 schools in operation, 
Thirty-four new flying schools are being 
added to the Air Corps training system under 
the program to train pilots at the rate of 
30, 000 @ year, thus raising the total num 
ber in the training system to 85. 


Elementary Flying Schools 





Under the 12,000-pilot training program 
26 civilian schools are under War Depar tment 
contract to give elementary training, as 
follows: 


seneeit Air re Training Center: 
ama Institute o ronautics, Inc., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Embry-Riddle Co., Carlstrom Field, 
acai, Me : pio 
Darr Aero Tech., Inc, any, Ga. 
Lincoln Flying School? Lakeland, Fla. 
Graham Aviation Co. Americus, be, 
Mississippi Institute of Aeronautics, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
Ghicago School of Aeronautics, Albany, 
Ga., and Lakeland, Fla. 
Southern Aviation School, Camden, S.C. 


G Coast Air C Training Center; 
—- School of Aviation, Pine Bluff, 


Parks Air Coliege, East St. Louis, I1l. 

Missouri Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Sikeston, Mo. 

Spar tan School of Aeronautics, Municipal 
Airport, Tulsa, Okla. 

Air Activities of Texas, Corsicanna, Tex. 

Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Cuero, Tex. 

Texas Aviation School, Inc., Hicks Field, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lou Foote Flying Service, Stanford, Tex. 


C ° Traini ent 
ou 8 rways, inc. oenix iz. 
Ryan School of Aeronautics, Hemet, Calif. 


Palo Alto Airport, Inc., King City, Calif. 

CaleAero Training Corp., Ontario, Calif. 

CaleAero Training Corp., Oxnard, Calif. 

Ryan School of Aeronautics, Lindbergh 
Field, San Hit Calif. 

Allan Hancock Co Tt of Aeronautics, 
Santa Meria, Calif. 

Rankin Aeronautics Academy, Inc., Tulare, 


Calif. 
Basic Flyi Sch 
h Air Co Traini H 
unter Field, Montgomery, : 
Macon, Ga. 
A ste Ga. (civilian school under con- 
rac e 


Tuskegee, Ala. (also an advanced school). 


Gulf Coast Air Co Traini C : 
Randolph Field - Entonis, yoreti 


olp e 

San Angelo, T xas. 

Brady, _ civilian school under con- 
tract). 


oast Air Co Traini e 
te) e e unnyvale a. e 
Bakersfield, Galif. . 

Ontario, Calif. (civilian school under 


contract). 
Taft, Calif. 
Advanced Flying Schools 
ast A Train ter; 
e ontgomery, Qe 
Barksdale Field, La, (also bombardier and 
navigation school). 
Selma, Ala. 
Albany, Ga. 


vad Coast Air sels ops seater 
rooks Fie onio, Texas, (also 


observers’ school). 

Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, (also 
bombardiers' school). 

Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, (also 
nevigatios school). 

Victoria, Texas. 


West Coast Air C Traini Center; 
Stcceeee Cali? Bh AULeE 


Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif., (also 
navigation aaeelt. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gunnery Schools 
Panama City, Fla. 
Las Vegas, fev. 


Navigation School 
Pan American Airways, Inc. (under contract). 


In stepping up the pilot training program 
from 12,000 to 30,000, the contract clvi ian 
elementary flying schools are increased from 


26 to 41; the basie militery | ben schools 
from 7 to 15; the advanced military flying 
schools, (single engine), from 3 to 7, 
two-engine from 8 to 14; the flexible gun- 
nery training military schools, envy 2 to 3; 
and the Replacement Centers, (pilot, bom- 
bardier, navigator) from 3 to 4, 


No increase has been made over and above 
the three basic civilian casing schools under 
contract, the one basice-advanced military 
school, and the one contract civil naviga- 
tion school. 


Sites for 12 of the 19 additional 
schools to be established under the 30, 
ag program have alre been selected by 

e War De tment, viz: vanced Schools-- 
Dothan a.; Moultrie and Valdosta, Ga; 
Greenville, Miss.; Lake Cherles, La.; Mid- 
land and Lubbock, Texas, and Victorville, 
Calif.; Basic Schools--Sumter 28 eC 3 Bearing, 


Fla., and Higley, 12.3 lingen, 
Texas (gunnery school). 
---000--- 


"KEEP 'EM FLYING! * 
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Lieut. Kline D, Culbertson Cadet James H. Doolittle, Jr. 


Co 
“q 
OAR. 


é; Striding away froma basic trainer at Culbertson, Air Corps, left, his instruc- 
° Randolph Field, the lad in the paracmte tor. Cadet Doolittle is a former Purdue 
harness is the namesake son of Major James University student anda member of the 
H, Doolittle, whose identity is not unknown Purdue ying Club. Pater watched him be- 
in the Army Air Forces, With Aviation Cadet ing sworn in as a cadet, and the newspapers 


James H. Doolittle, Jr., is Lieut. Kline D. made much of it. 
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The construction of six new flying schools 
in the Southeast Air Corps Training Center 
is proceeding on schedule and will be com 

leted in all cases by November 1, 1941, 
heir completion will ive this training 
center a total of 23 pilot training schools. 


Preliminary surveys have been made of the 
sites of these schools, and the construction 
program has been approved and authorized by 
the Wer Department. The buildings will be 
of the temporary wooden type construction. 


Data regarding these six new schools, such 
as the names of the Project and Assistant 
Project Officers, personnel allotment, acre- 
age, etc., is given below as follows: 


» Basic Flyi School; Maj. 
Burton M. Hovey, Project Officer; es ° 
A. Cooper, Asst. Project Officer; 217 offi- 
cers, 475 Flying Cadets, 1,930 enlisted men 
and 15 nurses. This field will cover about 
2,800 acres. 


1 M Basic ig ke | School; 

Se - McConnell, Project Officer; John 

F. Guillett, Asst. Project Officer; 217 of- 
ficers, 475 i fee: | Cadets, 1,930 enlisted 
men. This field will cover about 1,900 acres. 


ne oY Twoeengine Advanced Fly- 
ing School; Maj. Y.H. Taylor, Project Offi- 
cer; Capt. D. I. Moler, Assistan Project 
Officer; 188 officers, 352 aorene Cadets, 
2,015 enlisted men, and /5 nurses. This proj- 
ect will cover 1,600 acres and will have wide 
runways, 300 by 4,500 feet for fleet iand- 


ings. 


a a nitihedl- fo he a CG Thaining (ihe 


Valdosta, Ga., Two-engine Advanced Flying 
School; Lieut. Colonel Fred C. Nelson, 
Project Officer; Capt. T. Miller, Asst. 
Project Officer; 388 officers, 628 Flying 
Cadets, 3,104 enlisted men, and $2 nurses. To 
the east of the field a bombing area will 
cover 30 square miles. The vast swamp area 
easily affords 12 theoretical circles of 
one mile in diameter each, at the center of 
which bombing targets will be placed. The 
flying field itself will occupy 2,500 acres. 


Dothan, Ala,,Single-engine Pursuit School; 
Maj. e &,. Partridge, Project Officer; 
Lieut. Edgar T. Martin, Asst. Project Offi- 
cer; 188 officers, 352 Flying Cadets, 2,015 
enlisted men and 15 nursese This site will 
embrace about 1,600 acres and will have 
wide runways, 305 by 4,500 feet for fleet 
landings. 


sa ce et Air Corps Flexible 
Gunner chools eut. Colonel Warren A, 
Maxwell, Project Officer; Majs. Mills S. 
Savage and D.W. Jenkins, Asst. Project Offi~ 
cers; 255 officers, 1 400 bo See Cadets, 
2,781 enlisted men and 40 nurses. This site, 
which is on the Gulf of Mexico, was select= 
ed because of the wide area required to ine 
sure safety in roc at any angle. The 
gunnery reservation will cover about 35,000 
acres. The wide runways will be 300 »b 

4,500 feet, large enough to accommodate al 

types of ships, since all a. capable of 
lugeing @ gun of any description will be 
used at this post, in many cases in group 
take-offs and landings. Panama City's 

warmup mat alone will contain 195,000 
square yards of concrete, 


---000---~ 


ENLISTED MEN'S RETIREMENT BILL SIGNED 


President Roosevelt has signed the Army En- 
listed Men's 20 Year Retirement Bill--S, 239, 


This bill authorizes the War Department 
to place on the retired list at three- - 
ters base pay plus $15.75 allowances enlist- 
ed men whoare found unfit for further mili- 
tary service, 


The bill further authorizes anyone re- 
tired under its provisions to waive retire- 
ment pay and accept a — under the laws 
of the Veterans Administration. However, 
those enlisted menin the higher grades would 
lose money by such a transfer as the tables 
below indicate, according to the Regular 
Veterans Association, 


The first table shows the amounts includ- 
ing allowances that will be paid for each 
enlisted grade, while the second table shows 
emounts paid to disabled men under the laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration. 


TABLE I 
Grade 1, (Master Sgt.) --.-... $133, 87 
Grade 2, (Tech, or lst Set.) ~~. 94,50 
Grade 3, (Staff Set.) ----.- 83, 25 
Grade 4, (Sgt.)- --------- 72,00 
Grade 5, (Cpl.)- -----+----- 66,37 
Grade 6, (Pvt. lst Cl.)------ 49, 
Gree 7, WWtsh ee ~ wc cw e 43, 








TABLE II 
Per cent Disabled Monthly Pension 
re $ 75.00 
90 ---- - ee ee ow oo 67.50 
80 --- ee eee ee ww 60.00 
(ee 52.50 
60 ---+---+--+-----+-- 45.00 
S0-----+-------- 37,50 
40 ---------- = 30.00 
30-------+----- 22.50 
ew i ee es om ee 15.00 
W--------- - =e 7.50 


The Regular Veterans Association and the 
War Department have worked for the passage 
ofa 20 year retirement bill for many years, 


The Association understands that the War 
Saperwenet will revise AR 615-395 toinclude 


irem2nt authorization and procedure under 
the new law, 


The bill also includes the Philippine 
Scouts, 


--=000--— 


Contractors have bf Patera completed the 
new field near Fort Wayne, Ind., named Paul 
Baer Field, in memory of that city's World 
War "Ace," The 46th Air Base Group is per- 
forming the necessary preliminary work prior 
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FRESNO BASE FIRST SINCE 


The establishment of the future home of 
the Fifteenth Bombardment Group at the Fres- 
o Air Base marks the first time since the 
Civil War that military personnel have been 
located in this section of California, This 
air base, about 100 miles inland, is stra- 
tegically situated midway between two great 
metropolitan areas of the Pacific Coast--San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and isa key point 
in the defense plan for bothof these areas. 


When completed, on or about July 20, the 
base will cover approximately 1,000 acres, 
Under construction at present are 124 build- 
ings, and additional construction involving 
the sum of $29,624, is being planned for the 
future, The four wells a dug and ex- 
pected to furnish anaverage of three million 
gallons of water ae dey will serve a very 
useful purpose, since the average day time 
temperature in Fresno during the summer is 
around 100 degrees, 


Headquarters In Postoffice 


At present, the headquarters of the Fres- 
no Air Base is situated in an abandoned post 
office building in the heart of the city of 
Fresno, So keen an interest in the new bombd- 
ing base has been exhibited by the citizens 
of Fresno and the neighboring towns that 
since June lst noless than 15 requests were 
received from various organizations for 
speeches by members of the command, or an 
average of one speech per day. 


Mosquito Dive Bombers 


The only uncooperative element in Fresno 
seems to be a constant swarm of overly-ac- 
tive mosquitoes. The commanding officer of 
the medical detachment at the air base has 
formulated plans for ed ar cey + he this pest 
on the military reservation, Civilian agen- 
cies are planning immediate steps to extend 
this mosquito abatement work in the environs 
of Fresno,- Malaria, a mosquito-spread die- 
ease - “epidemic encephalitis" (sleeping 
sickness)- is on the increase in California 
12 deaths in Fresno County during the last 
six months of 1940 being attributed to this 
disease, Hope is expressed that, with 
the combined action of military and civil 
authorities, an early solution of this prob- 
lem may be reached, 


cape 000——— 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRAY FIELD 


Gray Field, adjacent to Fort Lewis, Wash., 
which started out in 1936 as just a ns 
field," has now attained the importance’ o 
an air base headquarters, 


In June, 1936, the Ninety-Firet Obs, Squad- 
ron was transferred to Fort Lewis from the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., and about 
a year later it was joined by the Third Bal- 
loon Squadron, from Moffett Field, Calif, 
These two units performed the cooperative 
missions and photographic work for the Fort 
Lewis troops as the post grew from an artil- 


_ 
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lery regimental station to its present size, 


Personnel of the sees point with pride to 
new construction and landscaping. Engineer- 
ing classes were initiated by the post en- 
gineering officer, lst Lt, Roy W, Gustafson, 
and the new men arriving pers | are being in- 
structed as rapidly as possible, 


Ninety-First Departs For Maneuvers 


The Ninety-First Observation Squadron, in 
command of Major K.R, Crosher, is partici- 
pating in the Fourth maneuvers in Cali- 
fornia. Master Sgt. Steven B, Young is mak- 
ing excellent progress in training recruits 
to be crew chiefs, Alth he has twice 
before servedas First Sgt, in line branches, 
Fe Kick" Harry Stevenson is busily ac- 
quainting himself with the duties of a first 
sergeant in the Air Corps, 


New Photo Squadron 


Flight "F," First Factegtyems Squadron, 
commanded by Major George G, mews < 3 
to become the nucleus of the Second Photo- 
gpyhic Squadron under the same leadership. 
t is stated that reports of the flight pu 
ting out 2500 printe a day, or from %,000 
to 35,000 a month are not mere rumors, The 
supervisor of the laboratory work is 2nd 
Lieut, George W, Fisher, former instructor 
_ Photographic School at Lowry Field, 
olo, 


A Long Trek By Motor Convoy 


The Third Barrage Balloon on left 
very early one morning in June for Wilming- 
ton, N.C., by truck convoy, Lieut. Colonel 
M,E, McHugo was in command, Three warrant 
officers and two master sergeants accompanied 
the unit on the trip down south, two of the 
former, Robert E, Lassiter and Arvin £, 
Miller, accepting commissions as captain and 
second lieutenant, respectively, 


With the Gray Field tactical units absent 
on maneuvers, the Air Base Detachment, ac- 
tivated only six months ago, was confronted 
with the task of carrying out the functions 
of the post, In avery short time, how 
ever, everything was running smoothly under 
the able guidance of the several veteran 
noncommissioned officers on duty with this 
unit, 

---000--— 


SAFETY BELTS ARE REALLY SAFE 


Safety belts on airplanes at Scott Field 
Belleville, I1l., were recently subjected 
to the regular bi-annual tests, under the 
direction of the plane crew chiefs, and no 
replacements were found necessary. 

Removed from the airplanes eve six 
months, the end of each safety belt is at- 
tached to a heavy concrete block and the 
other end to a weight-testing machine... A 
lever is then pulled which suspends the 
block from the machine by the safety belt. 
While under the strain,the belt is careful- 
ly checked for stretching or weaknesses. 
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EXTENSIVE FLYING OPERATIONS AT RANDOLPH 


Student pilots at the basic flying school 
flew over 300,000 miles in cross-country 
nevigation flights during the month of May, 
according to figures recently computed. 


Distance ty involving navigation prob- 
lems have not been a part of the course of 
instruction at Randolph Field in the past 
two years. In May, however, these flights 
were ain introduced as part of the 70 hours 
of basic flying training. 


Before completi his basic ha 2 train- 
ing course, each cadet participates in three 
cross-country flights to various points in 
Texas. 


On a 30-day month basis, officials esti- 
mate that aviation cadets are aloft 1,000 
hours each flying day per month. 


Cadets Report From New Schools 


Air defense pushed ahead another step when 
the first aviation cadets fromsix newcivil-e 
jan elementary flying schools arrived at 
Randolph Field for basic flight instruction. 


Out of 346 cadets in Class 4l-H, which 
started basic instruction the second week in 
June, 187 were from schools where the train- 
ing seteups started functioning a little 
over ten weeks Oo. The new schools at the 
following localities furnished students, as 
follows: Pine Bluff, Ark., 31; Cuero, Texas, 
34; Stamford, Texas, 19; Oklahoma City, Ok- 
la., 24; Corsicana, Texas, 37; and Phoenix, 
Ariz., 42. 





Of the remaining students in the newclass, 
turned in by the older elementary flying 
schools, the largest number, 86, was credited 
to the one at sa, Okla., followed by 
Bast St. Louis, Ill.,with 58; San Diego and 
Santa Maria, Calif.,withl2 and 3, respec- 
tively. 


The new class will receive ten weeks of 
te, on larger and more maneuverable and 
powerful aircraft than the type utilized in 
primary training. 


Showing Mistakes By Visual Method 


Mechanical failures having beencut to ze= 
ro, flight instructors recently formed a 
Myisual educational® series of pictures to 
erase the last remaining problem in pilot 
aeetanne-othe “eapy vate between earphones" 
mistake. 


These pictures, which are on the walls of 
every engiieeri control office on the 
field, show vividly what can happen when a 
pilot "goes to sleep" during landings and 
take-offs. One, demonstrating a plane with 
its nose "biting the earth," has the cap- 
tion: “Big feet, little judgment." 


Another, of a smashed landing gear, is 
accompanied by the comment that the pilot 
made a "nice landing, but at 50 feet above 
the ground.® 


4 photograph of a plane on a high near 
the poise Pith its landing sett ead wings 
damaged, bears the hee caption: "Ran- 
dolph Field too small for this piloteland- 


ed in road .® 


Failure of a pilot to shift mixtures on 
the aircraft engine was blamed for a mishap 
which was responsible for wing yihng tg 
rm ie void between earphones® was the iron= 
ical comment. 


"Eyes but no vision® was the cause describ- 
ed for another mishap where a student pilot 
allowed the gp yee! of his plane to eat 
away the wing of another plane. 


Most mishaps in flight training are ate 
tributed to human failure, and students who 
persist in such obviously stupid "tricks® 
must be removed from further training. 


Accidents in which flyers are injured are 
very rare at Randolph Field. In all mishaps 
covered by the pictures, the only damage was 
to the aircraft. 
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MURALS AT SCOTT FIELD 


Two outstanding euioogs artists, graduates 


of its famous Art Institute, designed mrals 
for the walls of the here headquarters 
building at Scott Field, I11. 


Ralph Hendrickson, who designed the mural 
for the courtroom in the general headquar- 
ters building, has had a brilliant career 
as a painter, winning the Robert Jenkins 
Memorial prize in 1935, also the American 
Travelling Scholarship and the MBuropean 
Travelling Fellowship, Hise murals for Scott 
Field, chosen from four sketches submitted, 
symbolically depict a trainee, represented 
by a central figure, being inducted into 
the service, Grouped around the central 
figure, service men are represented working 
in the various branches of the Army. An 
American eagle in the foreground represents 
the Army Air Forces, 


Equally famous in this phase of art is 
Miss Mildred Waltrip, whose mural will ve 
lacedin the lobby of the poneret headquar- 
ers ome Miss Waltrip, after gradvu- 
ating from the Chicago Art Institute, won 
both the resident fellowship and the $2,000 


travelling fellowship. She studied ne og 
n 


in 1934 and later at the New Bauhaus 
Chicago, Her mural will be pehndes in three 
large panels and is to depict the history 
of aviation, from mythological experiments 
to the present modern stage, Showing the 
first experiments by Leonardo Da Vinci, 
early French balloon flights, including the 
Picards' ascent into the stratosphere, it 
will end with a painting of a modern bdbomb- 
ing plane, 

wmOnwe 


Featuring the recent celebration of Avia- 
tion Cadet week in St. Louis, Mo., wae an 
poe era Bice of 175 marching units, in- 
cluding bands, The Scott Field Aviation 
Cadets were judged the best appearing out- 
fit in the parade, and the Radio School's 
float, a silver-colored model airplane, ac- 
tual sige, evoked much favorable commend. 
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REST CAMP IN OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST 


A rest camp for enlisted men of the Army 
Air Forces has been established on the 
shores of a lake in the Ol ic National 
Forest at an old CCC cm 70 miles north- 
west of the air base at McChord Field, Wash. 


The camp has accommodations for 100 en- 
listed men a week, who will be classified 
as being on regular duty- not leave - while 
they are at the “summer resort.*® However, 
the only duty to which they will be assign- 
ed while there will be the bare minimum re- 


quired to keep the camp in good condition. 


Carl B. Neal, supervisor of the forest, 
granted McChord Field permissionto use bar- 
racks, mess hall, recreation walneng and 
other structures formerly occupied by the 
CCC youths. Fifteen enlisted men, under the 
supervision of Lieut. K. T. McCamman, spent 
several weeks getting the rest camp in 
readiness for the summer season. Cost of 


THE BIG BABY SOLOED 
The History 
(Continued from page 3 ) 


In this country, we were differently sit- 
uated and, due to our magnificent isolation, 
we elected to plan foranair arm based upon 
a bomber fleet capable of meeting the sea- 
borne enemy out at sea at a distance greater 
than the operating radius of his carrier- 
borne striking force, We even expected to 
meet him several days further away and har- 
ass his approach or even carry the war 
across great distances to strike at his un- 
guarded weaknesses and economic life, These 
basic tactical bombing radii seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of escorting fighters, 
and 80 we suspended our work oi that 
line, as exemplified by the P-30 series and 
elected to have all our bombers fight their 
way along. 


So, for years we planned and dreamed un- 
til our small painful achievements became 
such realities that, when added up in the 
year 1931, we were able to shape up the pro- 
be design of our first modern tactical 

omber, 


This construction problem was undertaken 
by Boeing as the B-15, In those days, a 
75,000 lb, design was a grave undertaking, 
and to enhance its chances of success the 
Boeing Company elected to bring out asmall- 
er version which would prove some of the 
structural and aerodynamic problems for the 
B-15, as well as their new proposed trans- 
port designs, In addition ‘he Service was 
eget for an rovea version of the 
by-then Service Tes 10 bomber series, 


B-15 and B-17 Proven Successful 


Thus, while the B~15 was being construct— 
ed, the so-called "Flying Fortress" or B-17. 
was built and proved so successful that its 
true purpose was lost sight of. Instead of 
remaining as an — © laboratory speci- 
men for real development tests, it was 
rushed into production by pressure of events, 


lacking table offensive and defensive 
armament or armor, We, like Germany, con- 
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repairs to the buildings was met from the 
Educational and Recreational Fund, not by 
the government, 


A permanent force of about ten cooks and 
caretakers from McChord Field will be on 
duty at the camp during the recreation 
season. Officers in charge will be rotated 
and organizations at the field will pro=-rate 
the number of men to attend the camp, so 
that activities at the field will not be 
slowed or otherwise hampered. 


The floor of the large, rustic recreation 
hall at the camp was put into shape for 
ow te and a branch of the McChord Field 
Post change was set upin the structure, 
Aside from dancing and epeamines canteen 
checks, recreational facilities include 
hiking, boating, ree vessay ball, bad- 
minton, horseshoe pitching and loafing. 


—-- 000-—— 


sidered this justifiable, due to the B-17's 
unequaled speed at altitude, It seemed 
that no fighters could combat a formation 
of these bombers, 


Then the B-15 was completed, although the 
engines laid down for the basic design had 
not yet reached the ae stage, and 
therefore, meanwhile, the only reliable en- 
gines available had to be installed in order 
to flight-test the airplane, These tests, 
even with this partial power available, were 
very successful and the B-15 established 
several world's records, The big bomber 
was a proven success--all nations rushed to 
produce them, We only partly utilized this 
chance to make this airplane a flight labo- 
ratory and solve many pendi problems of 
armament, etc, The present opean War 
had not yet broken out to bring home the 
magnitude of these problems with startling 
impact, 


World's Largest Bomber Begun 


However, in America we had already con- 
ceived the design of the first real hemi- 
sphere defense bomber, and in 1935 our basic 
design was used as the basis for secret de- 
sign competition limited to some of our 
larger aircraft manufacturers, The com 

leted detailed engineering data proposals 
ren these companies were evaluated and two 
companies were awarded contracts to complete 
their detail designs through the mock-up 
stage, and to submit a complete engineering 
study including a stress analysis and com- 
plete wind tunnel tests, 


In 1936, after all these data were evalu- 
ated, the tremendous full scale mock-ups in- 
spected by a board of officers and the wind 
tunnel data rechecked at the Materiel Divi- 
sion laboratories, the Douglas Aircraft 
Company was adjudged the winner and a con- 
tract was consummated for the construction 
of the world's largest bomber, The Air 
Corps undertook to produce simultaneously 
the required government-furnished equip- 
ment, 


This meant engines of greater power than 








. 
; 
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any in existence--at least 2,000 h.p. each-- 
euxiliary te plants for kws, of elec- 
tricity--wheels so large that no company 
in America possessed the equipment to make 
them, as they required the largest aluminum 
castings ever made in America, When they 
were completed, they were 96 inches (eight 
feet) in diameter, 


Special Equipment Developed 


Control systems had to be engineered that 
would permit a puny human manually to =f 
ne —- . he re — speci 
radio equ at, u zing new ideas, Cap- 
able of "trenemabting messages in all weather 
for 5,000 miles or more, Many similar probd- 
lems were painfully worked out. 


The tide of humanaffairs ebdbed and flowed 
many times during these past five years to 
1941, Many people had sought to ve the 
project dropped, saying that we did not need 
such huge, expensive machines that could fly 
8,000 miles or more across oceans with tons 
of bombs, and with enough Ee and men on 
board to defend it. They said small, fast 
mosquito bombers were the thing. They were 
cheaper and did not put all our eggs in one 
basket. They said the enemy must come to 
us, 


Still we carried on this enormous labora- 
tory project with the hope that the informa- 
tion Tt would disclose would some day help 
us select the proper production articles 
for our Air Force, World events have forced 
our hand, meanwhile, and before our proto- 
type has been tested we have initiated a 
greatly expanded bomber program, 


Need For Powerful Bomber Force Apparent 


By now we have seen enough in the present 
Buropean War to convinceus all that we were 
correct in building our Air Forces around 
the bombing airplane, as it is only their 
use of that weapon that decisive action can 
be taken against an enemy nation. We must 
have a powerful bomber force. 


This force must, however, be balanced to 
meet all conditions against all targets at 
all ranges, ‘Some bombers must be for very 
long range work; others can be for shorter 
range employment as conditions and theatres 
quickly shift in warfare. Soon we shall 
see if the B-19 is really the prototype of 
the heavy bomber type we need for the Ameri- 
can defense of our hemisphere with its vast 
distances and far-flung frontiers, Does it 
represent the “American Way?" We shall 
hope 80, 


The Flight 
(Continued from page 3 ) 


Slowly the ship began to move down the run- 
way--very tne, it must have seemed to 
those watching, t with a tremendous surge 
of power to those on board. 


Considerably before the estimated distance 
had been traveled, the machine was lung- 
ing to get aloft. mF stead was holding 
it down--65,70, 75 miles an hoar. 


It was drawing near the huge crowd--thou- 


sands of people--which encircled the end of 
the field, massed solid for blocks in every 
direction as far as the eye could see, 


When the pilot eased back on thecontrols, 
would it fly or would it crash ingloriously 
a the massed public? Many rae Ms we a 

oman holiday, probably, and perhaps their 
unexpressed wishes would be granted, 


Climbs Like A Fighter 


But when Maj, Umstead moved the controls, 
pulling the wheel back ever so lightly, he 
discovered that he was flying a pureuit 
plane--not a bomber--for the huge machine 
came off with a rush, climbing at a tremen- 
dous rate, 


Quickly he pushed the wheel forward, then 
eased the controls into a normal rate of 
climb, This caused the bomber apparently 
to hesitate--to falter uncertainly in flight, 


Such was far from true--the lightness of 
the controls and the tremendous power of 
8,000 horses were difficult to just to 
the feel of the pilot's hands in the first 
few seconds, 


We were off, having used only 1,800 feet 
of the runway, and it was apparent that. we 
could have left the ground much sooner, 
Gathering speed she climbed rapidly, cross- 
ing the end of the runway high in the air 
with a great excess of speed. The engines 
were throttled back, but the landing — 
could not be retracted because, for this 
flight, the landing chassis was faired in, 


"She's An Airplane" 


It was immediately clear, to the Fst rp 
relief of all on board, that we were flying 
in areal airplane, abnormal only in its 
size and potentialities, 


Circling out over the ocean, then back 
over adjacent Los Angeles sapere, the El 
Segundo factory of the Douglas Company and 
the waiting crowd took but a few moments 
for so fast a ship. 


As we had cleared the runway, we were at- 
tended by six P-40 fighters from Hamilton 
Field which were to clear the way and insure 
that there would be no interference from 
blundering or otherwise misguided airplanes, 
With this escort in close formation, we pro- 
ceeded on schedule directly to March Field, 


We flew at approximately 4,000 feet, fly-~- 
ing at greatly reduced speed as we tried 
out the various controle and forces, and 
becoming more and more satisfied, as our 
tests and quick inspections proceeded, that 
everything was functioning as planned, The 
view from the windows of the many gun tur- 
rets gave assurance that here was a bomber 
that could and would be defended, The lo 
trip back to the tail turret to chec 
the tail controls seemed the last long mile 
when undertaken shortly after take-off, but 
80 oe eeey solid and quiet was the 
journey that when the inspector once had ar- 
rived at the extreme stern Ee the re- 
turn journey was completed in a mich light- 
er frame of mind, 


At last, everyone aboard serene, we ap- 
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proached March Field, Then came the bi 
questions--How would she land? How woul 
she handle? As large as March Field is, 
would it be big enough? How was the wind? 


Reassuring messages from the control tow- 
er reported that ever-considerate nature 
had swung the wind obligingly down the main 
runway. The way was cleared--all airplanes 
were down, 


Comal yhane a long, circling copreee>. we 
turned straight back for the field, dimin- 
ishing our eed. We landed surprisingly 
short, even though we knew we were at least 
30 tons light, No actual jar of contact 
with the ground could be noticed; it was 
~ reat to know when we had actually land- 
ed, 


Slowly the huge plane settled down onto 
its nose wheel, Gently the pilot applied 
the brakes, wondering if they were all right 
after all these weeks, They were, 


Quickly we turned about, taxied back up 
the runway to the hangars, reached our park- 
ing position and cut the switches, There we 
were--success at last, A quick look at the 
clock--12,55 p.m, 


Detailed tests of the myriad mechanisms 
with which this plane is equipped will con- 
tinue for some time, These are items which 
must be completed by the manufacturer,- as 
they form a part of the Douglas Company's 
contract, As soon as these hours of test- 
ing are completed, final acceptance will be 
nate by the Materiel Division and the air 
plane will proceed to Wright Field for fur- 
ther checking, testing and development, It 
will then become in fact the flying labora- 
tory which it was designed to be, As the 

rogenitor of its plan, a long life and a 
a one! 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS 
(Continued from page 8) 


the Chief of the Air Corps need be given, 
since his duties remain very much the same 
as they have been, The duties of the Chief 
of the Air Force Combat Command in general 
outline are about the same, but have been 
broadened to a considerable extent. 


For instance, the new regulations give 
him “control of all aerial operations of 
the Air Force Combat Command....." Under 
the old order, this control was in the hands 
of General Headquarters, Similarly, he now 
has sr age a araeene — all 
elements the r Force Combat 
onine he dia not have before pete me od 


Reorganization will have little personal 
effect onany individual officer or enlisted 
man, however, except for those few who are 
goes ed to Headquarters Army Air Forces or 

o fill mf of the other new jobs. 
eee majority will continue to do the jobs 

o which they alre have been assigned, 
either in the Combat Command, the Air Vorps 
or wherever they may be serving. 


The War Department's purpose in creating 


the autonomous Army Air Forces, according 
to announcements made at the time, was to 
promote air power while facilitating and 
ensuring "the joint action of air, ground 
and naval forces which the progress of the 
present war is so clearly demonstrating." 


As an example of the way it is osed 
to work, Gen, Jmmons is charged with the 
tactical training of combat units of the 
Air Forces, These units may be assigned to 
a task force, in which case they would op- 
erate under the orders of the commander of 
the task force, On the foreign stations, 
they would operate under the department com- 
mander, while their Nye 1l would be 
the responsibility of the Chief of the Com 
bat Command. 


Under the procedure outlined in Voeetae- 
ton, it mi be possible, however, for t 
entire Combat Command to be assigned toa 
task force commanded by a ound officer-- 
possibly even by a vy & ng Navy offi- 
cer. In such an eventuality, of course 
the situation temporarily veal be somewhat 
like conditions before reorganization, when 
what is now the Combat Command was under the 
jurisdiction of General Headquarters, 


Explaining reorganization at a press con- 
ference in Washington, Gen, George C, Mar- 
shall, the Chief of Staff, said, however 
that air units assigned to a task force wil 
not necessarily be commanded by a ground of- 
ficer, The command function in any such 
force will be exercised, he said, by a senior 
officer of whichever arm-—land, sea or air-- 
has the major responsibility in the particu- 
lar task to which the force is assigned, 


Thus Brig. General W, Harms, an air 
officer, has command of all elements of the 
Army in Newfoundland, air and ground alike, 
since the defenses of that area pear 
are considered an air operation, . Mar- 
shall used this situation as an example, and 
added that he anticipated the time when an 
Air Forces officer might have command of de- 
fense forces in Alaska, although they are 
under ground control at present, 


a 
AIR CORPS SOLDIER WINS WEST POINT CADETSHIP 


An Air Corps enlisted man stationed at Al- 
brook Field was the winner of a competitive 
examination in which enlisted men from all 
milit posts in the Panama Canal Zone 
— for an ointment to the United 
States Military ademy, and has received 
orders to report to West Point. 

The soldier was Pvt, Abraham M, Glass, 20, 
son of Mr, and Mrs, goa Lo of Bald- 
winsville. N, Y, ‘He enlisted in the Air 
Corps at Syracuse N.Y,., June 27, 1940. Ca 
det Glass isa graduate of the Baldwinsville 
Academy and of the West Point Preparatory 
School at Corozal, Canal Zone. 


awe Q0Qne— 

THE COVER 
The photograph of the ntleman on 
the cover, standing at t siness end of 


a P-~40, was made available to The Air Corps 
News Letter through the courtesy of Roly 
ne well-known photographer of things 
ae ° 
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WRIGHT FIELD LIBRARY SYMBOLIZES 


AIR CORPS DEVELOPMENT 


The library at Wright Field was born amid 
the confusion and bustle of the first World 
Wer. At that time however, Wright Field 
and the Materiel Division, of which it is a 
pert, were not in existence. We were situ- 
ated at McCook Field and were known as the 
Engineering Division, On October 7, 1918, 
the first entry was made in the accession 
book, and by the time the Armistice was 
signed 1,350 entries had been made. At the 
end of 1840, in the midst of again strength- 
ening our defenses, we have over 13,000 books 
and almost 70,000 documents. At first the 
document file and the librarywere two sepa- 
rate units, but in 1926 they were combined 
and have so remained ever since. 


By 1927, MeCook Field had become too small 
for the engineering activities in - ess 
there, and the move was made to Wright Field. 
By this time the library was a lusty young- 
ster, growing in importance to the officers 
and engineers engaged in research and devel- 
opment work, 


es | essentially an aeronautical lie 
brary, it is surprising how many fields of 
science that includes; and of course, in 
order to answer all questions, books and 
magazines on these subjects must be on hand. 
About one-third oof the over 100 magazines 
on the sudscription list are foreign publi- 
cations. One will find on the shelves books 
a mee. sas oe eeiternant and ene 
trical engineer ermo cs, optics 
chemistry, strength of materials and metal- 
lur gy» engines--internal combustion as well 
as Diesel, photography and mock aides The 
books on mathematics are pretty well worn 
through constant use. re are now being 
added medical books for the workers in the 
physiological research laboratory who study 
the effects on pilots of flying, especial 
at high altitudes. These are subdjecte whic 
most people do not even associate with the 
subject of aeronautics. There are on 9 
of course, those books most often thought 
of when eeronautics is mentioned, covering 
eerodynamics, aircraft construction, pro=- 
pellers, etc. These are only part of the 
subjects covered in the library, for sero 
nautical engineering embodies many fields 
of science and Materiel Division engineers 
come to the library to supplement their 
knowledge and to ascertain what has been 
done in a given field, 


Many times we are asked for "sverything 
ou have® on a certain subject and, after 

ours of searching, we are forced to admit: 
saothing at all,"=-for the idea is a new 
one. At other times, data is collected to 
enable the engineers to select such ag are 
of importance to them. Their hoe en of 
such data obviates the possibility of under- 
taking tests, involving both time and money, 
which had alre been carried out by some- 


one else. By following the trend of requests 


from these engineers and the owth of the 
library, one can follow the growth and devel- 
— of aeronautics. One day, requests 
started coming in for data on pressure ves- 
sels, and an intensive search was inaugurated 
on thet subject. Not long thereafter, rumors 
were heard of a stratosphere plane with a 
ressurized cabin, and sometime later the 
ockheed XC-35 was an actual fact. And now 


who has not heard of sub-stratosphere flying? 


Aerodynamic characteristics must be tested 
in a wind tunnel, and when the new 20-foot 
wind tunnel was proposed it was to the li- 
brary that the ongtaeere came for data. What 
kind of tunnels did various countries have? 
And so, another intensive search was started, 
which resulted in unearthing descriptions of 
wind tunnels all over the world, what they 
can do and how they operate. 


What kind of bombs are in use abroad and 
how effective are they? Our reports which 
come from all over the world keep the men 
in touch with what is going on. 


The parachute, which has saved s0 — 
lives, was develdped at Wright Field; an 
so our reports on strength of silk and test- 
ing of silk were consulted, as were the re- 
orts of rates of descent of falling bodies. 

s parachute has played a dramatic role in 
this latest War, and our own Army Air Corps 
is Socsseeees equipment for the eage | 
parachute troop units. And so, in its smal 
and roundabout way, the library has also 
played its part in this element of military 
activity. 


In practically every phase of research 
the Army Air Corps has conducted, the en- 
gineers have at some stage in its develop- 
ment had recourse to the library. 


A staff of five in the library circulates 
about 4,000 books, magazines, and documents 
each month to 1,163 borrowers. And so this 
infant of the first World War has grown sf 
| I nae its place in aiding our nationa 

efense. 


- Hope Thomas 
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ENLISTED MEN TRAIN FOR COMMISSIONS 


Four men from Scott Field, Ill., were ac- 
oopeet into the Army's officer candidate 
schools to receive training entitling them 
to commissions as second lisutenante tn the 
Officers' Reserve Corps. They were chosen 
from an original class of 21 selected for 
officer tra a" oe @ reward for excellent 

erformance 7. - duties, yeh pare, on 
Arny's system o ortuni or promo= 
tion based on merit, ” “3 

Of the four men,Tech.Sgt. 
lin, Steff Sgts. Richard &, Tankersley, 
George J.Ford and Pyt. Kenneth C.Wallender, 
the first-named will attend classes in the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., for 
training in modern and mechaniz warfare, 
while the remaining three will undergo train- 


ing in signal communications at Fort Mon- 
mouth, 3. J. 


Richard Strick- 
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APPROXIMATE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
(May 31, 1941) 


OOS6GNNG.. DOME i oieerccecvccseecen B 
Officers, Reserve on active duty.... 8, 
Aviation Cadets in training......... 8, 
pn | Ee PO PTET LEE’ 126, 
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THE JOB OF AIR CORPS TEST PILOTS 


Much of the danger has been onganoores. out 
of the test er job since 1903 when the 
first test pilot, Orville Wright, made the 
first successful test flight in the first 
airplane. 


So say the highly trained group of Air 
Corps test pilots at Wright which each year 
makes hundreds of test flightsinmore kinds 
of airplanes than are tested by any other 
single organization in this country. 


Records of the aviation industry through 
the years in which the airplane was trans- 
formed from a county fair novelty to a pro= 
duction article substantiate this viewpoint. 
Engines are reliable. Wind tunnels have 
brushed countless bugs out of new designs. 
Structural —— ches en a. aug ae > a 
of experimental militery airplanes before 
they are flown. Speaking as airmen who have 
flown scores of different airplanes in hun- 
dreds of hours of test flights, the test pi- 
lots say that airplanes have become stend- 
ardized. 


Laboratory sngtenere do not agree that the 
test pilots’ job is as easy as falling off 
a log and about as dangerous. Quoti 5 
representative opinion of an aeronautical 
engineer, "There are only two kinds of air- 
planes--those that fly and those that don't. 
Engineers, in laboratories 
can only develop an ai 
it takes a test pilot 
were right or wrong." 


To illustrate his point, he cited perti- 
nent questions surrounding the first a 
of the world's largest airplane, the XB-19, 
with Maj. Stanley M. Umstead, the Air Corps 
chief test pilot, at the controls. 


"The first question about this new 82=ton 
airplane is, will it fly? We are certain it 
will, but Maj. Umstead will have to prove 
that we are right. The insurance premium 
for the first minute of flight has been 
placed at $82,900. Odds like that, 13 tol, 
are not quoted for sure things. Our figures 
show that the XB-19 can be taken out of the 
comparatively small Clover Field. But can 
it? There is no precedent to go by in this 
case. Imagine ea, yourself in the posi- 
tion of test P lot of the XB-19, responsible 
for 3-1/4 million dollars worth of 


and factories, 
lane so far and then 
o prove whether we 


experi- 


mental airplane and the lives of the crew 
as well as your own.*® 

Thet is the way the job looks to engineers 
on the ground and probably to the earthbound 


ublic. Sitting in the cockpit, absorbed in 
is duties, it strikes the test pilot as 
naive to believe that he executes flight 
tests in a perpetual state of thrills, dan- 
er and raw courage, when he has made hun- 
rete of such flights as a routine part of 
his job. 

In real life the job of an Army test pilot 
bears only accidental resemblance to that of 
the one who lives aftera fatal crash in the 
seventh reel only because the script calls 
for a havpy ending. 


The secret of the Materiel Division's suce 


nsistentl etti the accurate 
efi ent test date whic are indispensable to 


the development of military aircraft and 
equipment is based on three key factors: 
first the flight instructions for each 


flight test are prescribed by project offi- 
cers and engineers; the flight testi ine 
struments used are the best obtainable md 
the methods of recordi the results of 
flight tests are standardized; and third, 
the test pilots and flight observers are the 
product of uniform training. 


Under this systemengineers have found that 
the results are depemiable. Flying the same 
test in the same airplane, five Air Corps 
test the would get much nearer the same 
data than would five outside test pilots cho- 
sen at random, 


New test pilots are selected, not by per=- 
sonal application, but from recommendations 
so Sa a the service grapevine from 
other pilots. he preferred prospect, who 
apparently possesses the makings of a good 
test pilot, is one who has considerable fly- 
ing experience in a variety of single -and 
multi-engine military airplanes; who has dem 
onstrated cool = in tight spots; and 
who has, in addition to the flyi skill com 
mon in all seasoned Air Corps pilots, an ex- 
tra inherent ability with which only a lucky 
few are blessed. 


Before a new test pilot is permitted to 
take regular flight test assignments there 
is an intervening "practice" period of from 
two to three months, Guided by the Manual 
for Test Pilots, he makes flight tests in an 
older service airplane and records the data 
in the same fashion as do regular test pi- 
lots when flying standard performance tests 
in new airplanes. Plight re oe co e 
the novice'’s data with the official perform 
ance data secured on that particular type of 
airplene when it first went into service. 
The new vilot is assigned to when j rpm flight 
test work onlyafter he can consistently re- 
turn eccurate data from anyof the many dif- 
ferent kinds of flight tests. 


During the "practice" period, the beginner 
becomes intimately familiar with the 17 items 
which compose the complete standard perform 
ance test which isused by the Materiel Di- 
vision to determine whether an experimental 
airplane meets minimum requirements,or wheth- 
er a production airplane comes up to the 
performance guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


The fundamentals of a performance test in- 
clude calibration of the air sveed meter; 
determination of high speeds at various al- 
titudes, and of cruis nes or opera pines 
speeds; saw-tooth climbs; check climbs; take- 
off and landing characteristics; engine cool- 
ing tests; various tests of military equip- 
ment, and pilot's observations. 


These techniques frequently demand main- 
taining constant speeds within vlus or minus 
one atie per hour, or absolutely level —— 
instead of eprroximatel level, and alto- 
gether a precise tyne of flying which wrings 
every ounce of concentration outof the test 
pilot. Since he must fly the airplane dur=- 
ing every second of a test flight, and since 
the responsibility for amr we pg here 
new experimental airplanes and the first 
production airplenes are peculiarly his own, 
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from 50 to 75 hoursof flight tests per month 
are about alla test _ can withstand and 
remain physically fit. 


To calibrate an air speed meter, the test 
pilot makes at least five two-way runs over 
@ measured course at analtitude of about 25 
feet. The runs are made at approximate 
equal intervals between the high speed 
the minimum safe flying speed of the air- 
plane. It is vitally important to keep the 
air speed and altimeter readings constant 
during each run. If the yg finds that 
the speed has changed after entering the 
course, he immediately turns out and starts 
over. Bach of the runsis timed with a sto 
watch. The times, together with the indi- 
cated air speeds and free air temperatures, 
are later converted to calibration speeds by 
applying temperature-pressure corrections 
for the whole speed range of the airplane, 


In the speed runs, the limits of precision 
in determining horizontal ppeed at sea level 
or at altitude must be within plus or minus 
one per cent. 


The eruietng speed is determined by usi 
the normal rated power of the engine, no 
to exceed a maximum of 75 per cent. 


Saw-tooth climbs are so named because the 
tracings on the aareareae record of a proper= 
ly executed saw-tooth climb look like saw 
teeth. They are employed to determine the 
indicated speed at which the maximum rate 
of climb occurs at different altitudes. The 
maximum rate is obtained by climbing the 
airplane through specified altitude ranges 
at various speeds, with full power. 


. Check climbs establish the true rate of 
climb from sealevel to the airplane's serv- 
ice ceiling, the point at which the rate of 
climb drops off to 100 feet per minute. In 
this test, the airplane is climbed steadily 
to its service ceiling at the indicated 
speeds established for each zone by the saw- 
tooth climb. Readings recorded for a check 
climb are free air temperature, r. 
manifold pressure, and carburetor air 
ature. Time 
barograph, and al 
pressure altitude. 


The Air Corps definition of a test pilot 
is a pilot who is able to run full standard 
performance tests on any airplane. To meag- 
ure up, the student test pilot still has 
more tests to master. 


Involving more real hazard than some of 
the more spectacular tests, take-off and 
Lonting tests are executed under maximum 
ares ng conditions on or near the ground, 

e object is to establish the minimum disg- 
tances within which an airplane can take- 
off and clear a 50=-foot obstacle, and come 
to a stop after landing over a 5b-foot ob- 
stacle. In the take-off tests, flaps are 
set at various ar eee from ly closed 
to fully open, determine the best flep 
position for & minimum run and getting the 
seuenee off the ground and over a 50-foo 
obstacle as quic as possible. The land- 
ing tests are just the reverse--landing the 
airplane and aking it to a stop as soon 
as possible after qeootas over a 50-foot 
le. The landing and take-off char- 


e Me, 
emper= 
essures are recorded by a 
data are coordinated with 


obs 
acteristics reveal, among other things, the 
minimum size of the base from which the air- 


plane can be operated, 
During the engine cooling tests, the test 





pilot first flies for 30 minutes in level 
flight at 2,000 feet, with military load and 
full power. Then he —e into a climb and 
continues at best climbing speed to within 
2,000 feet of the service cei ang. Dee 

@ ground cooling test is obtained at 60 per 
cent of the ground r.o.m. permissible. 


Those are the basic flight testing methods 
which the rookie test P lot practices for 
two or three months, and do not include the 
tests of air intake and ‘exhaust systems; 
carbon monoxide tests; radio interference; 
armament; navigation Instruments; and night 
tests of lighting equipment. 


The final requirement is to fill out "Pie 


lot's Observations, "ale ey questionnaire 
which inquires about the a ane's controle 
balance, maneu- 


lability, stability, trim, 
verability, interior arrangements of equip=- 
ment and contrqls, and all-around character=- 
istics in the airandon the ground. Approx- 
imately 157 questions must be answered. 


By studying the "Manual for Test Pilots® 


and talking with the other test peters the 
newcomer is ready for regular flight fests 
after 10 or 12 weeks of practice. On an 


average, six months more are required to 
turn him into a seasoned test gage taking 
his regular turn in rotation with the other 
test vilots in the more difficult flight 
test assignments. 


Due to the fatigue which follows a_ test 
flight to extreme altitude, a test pilot is 
not ordinari expected to take more than 
one high altitude flight in one day, but 
frequently he will take a number of aiffer- 
ent types of airplanes up for test flights 
on the same day. In one way of thinking 
ean Air Corps test pilot is a highly trained 
specialist; he must also be amazingly ver- 
satile in that his next assignment for flight 
test may be a 30-ton, four-engine bomber, & 
tiny half-ton short-range liaison gg eed 
or any type between. The effective horse=- 
eed he controls may increase from & mere 

to 6,000 h.p. or more. 


It is not uncommon to find 40 or more 
different airplanes ready for flight tests 
at one time. ically they would include 
light, heavy and medium bombers; single- and 
twineengine pursuits; observation, photo-=- 
graphic and cargo airplanes; and a variety 
of basic combat, transition, advance, basic 
end primary training airplanes. 


Routine flight tests of new Sevelapeent 
equipment are being made constantly at Wright 
Field by ey officers as well as test 
pilots. In the equipment flight tests, the 
project officer is interested primarily in 
recordi the functioning of the new equip- 
ment under maximum operating conditions. 
Air Corps equipment is developed in a group 
of laboratories at Wright Field. There is 
an excusable misconception that vs Lad 
airplanes and equipment are manufacture 
here, although none is for service use. Exr- 
erimental equipment is fabricated only when 
tt cannot be obtained commercially without 
undue delay. 

Requests for routine flight tests of equip- 
ment originate in the Production ineering 
and the erimental matunersns ctions. 
Some of the latter's laboratories contain 
laboratories within laboratories. 


The Power Plant Laboratory, for instance, 
consists of 25 pon each specializing in 
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THIRTY-THREE UNITS TRANSFERRED 


The transfer of 33 Air Corps units to new 
ly established flying schools has been or- 
dered to augment training units stationed at 
the schools, The additional troops were 
provided tostep up trainingunder the 30,000- 
pilot progran, 


Air Base Group Leaves 


Scheduled to move from Maxwell Field, Ala,, 
to the basic flying school at Macon, Ga., 
are the 32lst, 322nd and 323rd School Squad- 
rons and the Seventy-First Air Base Group, 
comprising the Headquarters and He ters 
Squadron (Special), Sixty-First r Base 
Squadron (Special) and the Seventy-Seventh 
Materiel Squadron, 


Scheduled to move from Brooks Field, Texas, 
to Las Vegas, Nev., onJuly 5 are the Fifti- 
eth, ee and 35l1st School Squadrons, 
and the Seventy-Ninth Air Base Group (Spe- 
cial), comprising the Headquarters and Head- 
uarters Squadron, Seventieth Air Base and 

ighty-Fourth Materiel tg ee and on Ju- 
ly 10, the 352nd and 353rd School Squadrons, 


Materiel Squadrons Move 


Moving from Kelly Field, Tex., to the dbas- 
ic flying school at Taft, Calif.,on July 15, 

e the Seventy-Ninth Materiel Squadron 
(Special) and the 329th School Squadron, 


The basic flying school at Bakersfield, 
Calif., is to receive on July 15, the 326th 
School Squadron from Moffett Field, Calif., 
wee 327th School Squadron from Kelly Field, 

exas. 


Units moving to the advanced flying school 
at Mather Field, Calif., on July 15 are the 
333rd and 335th School § ons and the 
Seventy-Seventh Air Base oup (Special), 
cenpetating, the Headquarters and Headquarters 
Squadron, Sixty-Seventh Air Base and EFighty- 
Third Materiel Squadron from Stockton, Cal- 
if,, and from Randolph Field, Texas, seven 
School Squadrons, number 336 to 342 inclu- 
sive, 


The approximate strength of the School 
Squadrons and the Materiel Squadrons are 200 
men each; the Headquarters Squadrons, 140 men 
each, and Air Base Squadrons, 150 men each, 
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THE JOB OF TEST PILOTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


the various components ofan aircraft engine, 
such as ignition, carburetion, cooling sys- 
tems, etc,, and enormous dynamometer and 
torque stand laboratories are included in 
this organization. The Aircraft Laboratory, 
in addition to aerodynamic, design, flutter 
study and other units, includes two wind 
tunnel laboratories, a giant high-speed wind 
tunnel in construction, a brake-tire-wheel 
testing laboratory, and a large structures 
laboratory. 


Similarly, laboratories within laboratories 
are necessary in the Photographic Laboratory, 
concerned with the development of new lens, 
emulsions and cameras usedin aerial photog- 
raphy; in the Equipment Laboratory, where 
aero medical research, parachutes, oxygen 
equipment, navigation instruments, airdrome 
equipment and scores of kindred a 
projects are directed; the Propeller Labora- 
tory with huge outdoor test rigs; the Arma- 
ment Lab with ite firing range; and the Air- 
craft Lab with its numerous mobile labora 
= on wheels all are intricately organ- 

zea, 


Obviously, the volume of test flight re- 
uests initiated in these laboratories is 
arge, and constitutes an additional burden 
on the test pilots even t part of the 
load is taken by project officers, 


Engineers and test pilots agree that flight 
tests are more hazardous than conventional 
flights since either new ome or a new 
airplane is involved, If one of flight, 
or or 50 hours are safely passed, it is 
still the first 50 hours on that particular 
oqelanens or aarpsene end there is no posi- 
tive assurance that it will hold up under 
the stress of flight for 51 hours, Much of 


the danger has been engineered out of the 
test pilots' job, but the danger of mechan- 
ical failures is still present in test 
flights, 
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SWITCH OF LOWRY FIELD PERSONNEL TO WICHITA 


Approximately 400 officers and enlisted 
men will be transferred from Lowry Field to 
the new Air Corps Aviation Mechanics School 
at Wichita Falls, Texas, beginning August 1, 
The personnel will comprise the administra- 
tive unit for the new training center, 


The Denver contingent will be the first 
large group ordered to the school, where | 
thousands eventually will undergo training | 
Replacements for the men switched from Lowry | 
to the Texas School already have started | 
arriving at Denver, with 764 additional men 
scheduled to arrive by troop train from 
eastern replacement centers before the ad- 
ministrative personnel all are transferred, 


Chanute Field will furnish the services, 
including Finance, Quartermaster and Ord- 
nance, and Colonel Edward C, Black, of the 
Illinois air station, will be the command- 
ing officer at Wichita, Major Charles Mar- 
tin, of the Twenty-Second School Squadron 
at Lowry, will in charge of the truck 
convoy by which the Lowry men will move to 
Texas, 
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Smashing all previous flying time records 


for Pandolph Field, the 53rd School Squadron 
during May flew more than a million miles 
fora total flying time of 8,285 hours, This 
eclipsed the A, all-time one on 
record of 7,3 

ary 
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7 hours established last Janu- 
by the 524 School Squadronat this field, 











Iw svuRaRcs 
By Major Waddell F. Smith, Air Corps, 
Military Personnel Division 


The National Service Life Insurance Act was signed 
an October 8, 1940. It provided that the insurance 
was issued as a fiv level premium term con- 
tract and that it could be converted at any time af- 
ter one year and before expiration of the five years 
to either Ordinary Life, Twenty Payment Life or 
Thirty Payment Life. On October 8, 1941, the first 
policies will be one year old and eligible for con- 
version, The following tables quote the rates on 
the three available forms. Rates for ages n0t quot- 
ed will be furnished by the Veterans Administration 
upon direct request. 


ORDINARY LIVE : 
Premium Rates for $1,000 


Age Monthly Quarterly Semi-Annual Annual 


18 $1.18 $3.53 $7.04 $13.97 
19 1.20 3.59 7.16 “14.21 
20 1.23 3.68 7.33 14.56 
21 1.25 3.74 7.45 14.80 
22 1.28 3.83 7.63 15.15. 
23 1.31 3.92 7.81 15.51 
24 1.34 4.01 7.99 15.86 
25 1.37 4.10 8.17 16.22 
26 1.41 4.22 8.41 16.69 
2? 1.44 4.31 8.59 17.05 
28 1.48 4.43 8.83 17.52 
29 1.52 4.55 9.06 18.00 
30 1.56 4.67 9.30 18.47 
31 1.60 4.79 9.54 18.94 
22 1.65 4.94 9.84 19.53 
33 1.69 5.06 10.08 20.01 
34 1.75 5.24 10.44 20.72 
35 1.80 5.39 10.73 21.31 

36 1.85 5.54 11.03 21.90 
37 1.91 5.72 11.39 22.61 
38 1.98 5.93 11.81 ° 23.44 
39 2.04 6.10 12.16 24.15 
40 2.12 6.34 12.64 25.10 
4) 2.19 6.55 13.06 25.93 
42 2.27 6.79 13.54 26.87 
43 2.36 7.06 14.07 27.94 
44 2.45 7.33 14.61 29.01 
45 2.54 7.60 15.15 30.07 
46 2.64 7.90 15.74 31.25 
47 2.75 8.23 16.40 32.56 
48 2.87 8.59 17.11 33.98 
49 2.99 8.95 17.83 35.40 
50 3.12 9.34 18.61 36.94 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Premium rates for $1,000 


Age Monthly Quarterly Semi-Annual Annual 

18 $1.91 $5.72 $11.39 $22.61 
19 1.93 5.78 11.51 22.85 
20 1.96 5.87 11.69 23.20 
21 1.99 5.96 11.87 23.56 
22 2.02 6.05 12.05 23.91 
23 2 05 6. 13 12. A. 27 
a 2.08 6.22 13: % . 
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Age, 
25 
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Monthly uarter] 
$1.4¢ $4.46 
1.52 4.55 
1.54 4.61 
1.56 4.67 
1.59 4.76 
1.6] 4.82 
1.64 4.9) 
1.67 5.00 
1.70 5.09 
1.73 5.18 
1.76 5.27 
1.79 5.36 
1.83 5.48 
1.87 5.60 
1.90 5.69 
1.95 5.84 
1.99 5.96 
2.03 6.08 
2.08 6.22 
2.13 6.37 
2.18 6.52 
2.24 6.70 
2.30 6.88 
2.37 7.09 
2.43 7.27 
2.51 75 
2.59 7.75 
2.67: 7,90- 
2.76. 8.26 
2.86 8.56 
2.96 8.86 
3.08 9.22 
3.20 9. Be 


Monthly Quarterly, 

$2. 12 $6.34 
2.15 6.43 
2.19 6,55 
2.23 6.67 
2.27 6.79 
2.3) 6.91 
2.31 6.91 
2.39 7.15 
2.44 7.30 
2.49 7.45 
2.53 1.57 
2.59 7.75 
2.64. 7.20. 
2.70 8.08 
2.76 8.26 
2.82 8.44 
2.88 8.62 
2.95 8.83 
3.02 9.04 
3.10 9.28 
3.18 9.52. 
3.27. 9.79 
3.36. 10.06 
3.46 10.35 
3.56 10.65 
3.6? 10.98 


| 


Seni-, 


$12.64 
12.82 
13.06 
13.30 
13.54 


3.78 
13.78 
14.25 
14.55 
14.85 


15.09 
15.44 


15.74. 


16.10 
16.46 
16.82 
17.17 
17.59 
18.01 


18.49 


18.96 
19.50 
20. 04 
20. 63 
21.23 


THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Premium rates for $1,000 


Semi~Annuat 


$8.89 
9.06 


9.18 
9.30 
9,48 
9.60 
9.78 
9.96 
id. 14 
10,32 
10.50 
10.8” 


10.94 
411.15 
11.33 
11.62 
11.87 
12.1) 
12.40 
12.'70 
13.00 
13.36 


13.72 
14.13 
14.49 
14.97 
15.44 
15.92 
16.46 
17.05 
17.65 
16.37 
19.08 


ual 





Anna] 


$17.68 
18.00 


18.23 
18.47. 
18.82 
19.06 
19.42 
19.77 
20.13 
20,48 
20, 84 
21.19 


21.67 
22.14 
22.49 
23.09 
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All three forms of converted insurance will cone Entry Final Entry Final Entry Final 
tain a table of surrender values consisting of cash Date Date Date Date Date Date 


or loan value, paid up insurance value and extended “T ~«Sul a : -" 
insurance value. The premiums charged for any of -_ July 30 May 1 ug June Sep 






































these three converted forms of policies are lower ; Aug. 1 : = - Oct. : 
than any obtainable old line legal reserve partici- 4 2 4 Sept. 1 4 2 
pating insurance. Policyholders will receive a sub- 5 3 5 2 5 3 
stantial annual dividend which will further reduce 6 4 6 3 6 4 
the cost of the insurance. No other insurance 7 5 ” 4 7 5 
should be considered to be equal to these converted 8 6 8 5 8 6 
policies due to the low rates and dividends, The 9 7 9 6 9 ” 
tended insurance values will be equal to or greater 
than obtainable in any other commercial insurance oe 9 ou 8 il 9 
issued at the same age and on the same plan of ine le 10 «lz 9 12 10 
cntinn: 13 ll 13 10 13 11 
14 12 14 ll 14 12 
New National Service Life Insurance Applications 15 13 15 12 15 13 
The act authorizing this insurance provides that 16 14 16 13 16 14 
it must be applied for within 120 days (not four 1? 15 1? 14. 17 15 
months) of induction into the service or extension 18 16 18 15 18 16 
of active duty. By reference to the following table 19 1? 19 16 19 17 
the last day upon which application may be made and 20 18 20 17 20 18 
signed and put in channels or the mail may be readi-~- 
ly obtained, 4 a ~ = 
Daily Table Showing the Last Day of the Statutory 23 21 23 20 23 21 
120-Day Period During Which Acceptable Application 24 22 «= 21 24 22 
For Insurance may be Submitted 25 23 25 22 25 23 
oe - 26 aA 2 23 26 24. 
Date Date Date Date Date Date 28 26 28 25 28 28 
Jan. 1 May 1 Feb. 1 June l Mar. 1 June 29 29 27 29 26 29 27 
2 2 2 ae * a 30 30 28 30 27 30 28 
3 3 3 3 3 July 1 31 28 
4 4 4 + 4 2 
5 5 5 5 5 3 
a 6 6 6 8 4 Entry Final Entry Final [try Final 
7 7 7 7 7 5 Date Date Date Date Date Date 
8 8 8 8 8 6 July 1 Oct.29 Aug. 1 WMov.29 Sept.l Dec. W 
3 3 3 3 y ? "30 2 30 2 32 
10 10 10 10 10 8 3 31 3 Dec. 1 3 Jen. 1 
ll il ll 11 ll 9 4 Wov. 1 4. 2 4 2 
12 12 12 12 12 10 5 2 5 3 6, 3 
13 13 13 13 13 11 6 3 6 4 6 4 
14 14 14 + 14 12 7 4 ” 5 7 5 
15 15 15 15 15 13 8 5 8 6 8 6 
16 16 16 16 16 14 9 6 9 7 9 7 
1? 17 17 17 17 15 10 7 10 8 10 8 
18 18 18 18 18 16 
19 19 19 19 19 17 - - 3 K — . 
a * ” on = - 13 10 13 11 13 uu 
21 21 zl 2 zl 19 14 11 14 12 14 12 
22 22 22 7] 22 20 15 12 15 13 15 13 
23 23 23 & 23 21 16 13 16 14 16 14 
24 24 a 2 4 22 1? 14 1? 15 1? 15 
25 25 25 2 2 ad 18 15 18 16 18 16 
26 26 26 26 26 2A. 19 16 19 17 19 17 
27 27 27 27 27 25 20 17 20 18 20 18 
28 28 28 28 28 26 2). 18 21 19 21 19 
2 29 29 27 22 19 22 20 22 20 
30 30 30 28 23 20 23 - 3 
24 21 24 
- ? 7 ” 25 22 rs oe 25 23 
Notes This Table being constructed for February 26 23 26 24 26 24 
with 28 days, the proper allowance must be 27 24 27 25 27 25 
made for leap year. 28 25 2B 26 28 26 
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Entry Final Entry Final try § Final 
Date Date Date Date Date Date 
Dec 





July 29 Wov.26 Aug.29 27 Sept.29 Jan.27 
30 27 30 28 30 28 
31 28 31 2 








Entry Final Entry Final [Entry [Final 





Date Date Date Date Date Date 
Oct. 1 Jan.29 Nov. 1 Mar. 1* Dec. 1 Mar.31* 
2 30 2 2 2 Apr. l 
3 3] 3 3 3 2 
4 Fed. 1 ~ a ~ 3 
5 2 5 5 5 4 
6 3 6 6 6 5 
7 4 7 7 7 6 
8 5 8 8 8 7 
2 6 g 2 - 8 
10 7 10 10 10 = 
ll 8 11 11 11 10 
12 = 12 12 12 11 
13 10 13 13 13 12 
14 11 a 14 14 13 
15 12 15 15 15 14 
16 13 16 16 16 15 
17 14 17 1? 17 16 
18 15 18 18 18 17 
19 16 19 19 19 18 
20 17 20 20 20 19 
21 18 21 21 21 20 
22 19 22 v4 22 21 
23 20 23 23 23 22 
a 21 a4 a 24 23 
25 22 25 25 25 24 
26 23 26 26 26 25 
27 24 2? 27 27 26 
28 25 28 2 28 2? 
2 26 29 2 2 28 
30 27 K's) 30 30 2 
31 28 31, 30 


"NOTE: This Table being constructed for February 
with 28 days, the proper allowance must be 


made for leap year. 


PATTERSON FIELD RECRUITING SUCCESSFUL 


Recruiting crews sent through West Virginia and 
Ohio by Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio, headquar- 
ters succeeded in enlisting more than 200 men in 18 
days for assignment to squadrons now based at the 
Fairfield Air Depot. No "high pressure” tactics 
were employed. 

All men assigned to recruiting duty were instruct- 
ed to present only the actual facts concerning life 
in the Army Air Forces and the opportunities afford- 
ed those who enlist for three years, particularly 
the opportunities to learn a skilled trade. This 
last is considered an important incentive to poten- 
tial recruits. 

The recruiting squads returned with former school 
teachers, mechanics, bakers, salesmen and members of 
many other occupational groups in civil life. A 
large percentage were below voting age, indicating 
that their parents hold a high regard for the Army 
Air Forces and consequently were willing to give 
their consent cheerfully to their sons’ joining up. 

A recruiting office wes set up in the lobby of the 





Patterson Field headquarters building for the dura- 
tion of the campaign. Thirty-three enlistments were 
completed in the office an the last day of the cam 
paign, recruiting clerks working at top speed to set 


the one-day record. 
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CELEBRITIES AT CADET GRADUATION 


At least two movie stars and a famous motion pic- 
ture dance director have accepted invitations to ate 
tend graduation exercises July 11 at the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School at Stockton Field, Calif., for 
the student officers and aviation cadets of Class 
41-E. 

Joe E, Brown and Andy Devine, the former famous 
particularly for his mouth and the latter for what 
comes out of his throat in the way of a voice, are 
the movie comedians who will be on hand. The dance 
director is LeRoy Prinz, who was a pilot in World 
War I, and has not abandoned his old interest in 
aviation. 





Comedian Flies Regularly 


Mr. Brown will be on hand, apart from his enthusi- 
asm for flying, because his son is a member of the 
class. Aviation Cadet Don E. Brown, who holds a Re- 
serve commissian in the Infantry, will share the 
graduating limelight with his famous father. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown have visited Stockton Field before. The 
comedian has been flying as a passenger since 1913, 
which means that he was flying before the Aviation 
Cadets he will see graduate were born. 

Members of Class 41-— have a certain claim to fame 
themselves. Cadet Brown was president of the student 
body and of the jumior class at the Los Angeles branch 
of the University of Southern California, and Cadets 
Lloyd Pearson Carlos and Robert Warren Christy have 
appeared as ice skaters in many of Sonja Henie's pic- 
tures. 

"Senator" Gets His Wings 

Mason Douglas Harrell, who also will receive his 
wings July 11, has had the most wusual past. Cadet 
Harrell was a member of the Texas Legislature when he 
became interested in flying while traveling an legis- 
lative business. The commercial air lines did such a 
good job of selling the young office holder that he 
resigned from the legislature and joined up as an 
Aviation Cadet. 

The next class scheduled for graduation is 4l-F, 
which reported June 2 from Moffett Field and is to 
finish the advanced course August 16 or thereabouts. 
The class graduating July 11, containing two student 
officers and 143 cadets, is the largest in the his- 
tory of the Advanced School at Stockton. 
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An Aviation Cadet's complete dress uniform and the 
proper summer attire for the well-dressed enlisted 
man will be on display in a window in Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 

The exhibit also includes a Cadet’s summer outfit, 
including helmet, coveralls and shoes and a complete 
winter uniform, I+ was supplied by the Southeast Air 
Corps Training Center at Montgomery, Ala., at the re- 
quest of the Commanding General, 2nd Corps Area. 

The exhibit is being sponsored the Museum of 
Science and Industry, the British War Relief Society 
and the British American Ambulance Corps. Brig. Gen. 
Walter R. Weaver, commanding the Southeast Training ; 
Center, ordered the equipment supplied. 
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KEEP 'EM FLYING! 


Blood and hunger, hunger and blood, 
Red and white and white and red; 

Fed and famished, famished and fed, 
Bleeding and full, full and bled; 
This is the law of the living and dead. 
"Keep ‘em Flying!" if you would eat, 
Wolves are waiting to gnaw your meat. 
Fight to hold the power and might, 
Greedy wolves will tear and bite; 
Strength alone they know as Right, 
"Keep 'em Flying!" and WIN the fight. 


"Keep ‘em Flying!" through rain and fog, 
Through thunder and lightning and mud and bog. 
Wheels mst turn both night and day, 

Wheels and speed and power to slay; 

These for us NOW, without delay. 

Wings and wheels and bombs and wings, 

Men and women and robot things 

Marching and working and fighting and flying, 
Singing and shouting and straining and trying, 
All together, we "Keep 'em Flying!" 


"Keep 'em Flying!" through heat and cold, 
Fill ‘em up, WE can't be told 

By Hitler HOW or WHEN or WHY-- 

Flying men will all defy 

Weapons hidden in a lie. 

Freedom is our greatest power, 

God the Hero of this hour, 

Faith in Him the beacon tower. 

Wings and wheels and bombs and wings, 

Men and women and robot things 

Marching and working and fighting and flying, 
Singing and shouting and straining and trying, 
All together, we "Keep 'em Flying!" 


-John Warwick Daniel III 
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FRIEND OR FOE 














